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3-D HISTORY 


history seems as children become 
part of the era, shaping history 
itself in PLASTELINE Model- 
ing Clay. 


PLASTELINE 

A Traditionally Quality Modeling Material of Unsurpassed Prestige 
Write for Free Circular 
“Modeling With Clay”’ 

MILTON 


BRADLEY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


PLASTELINE 


...add a gay exciting 
third dimension 
to teaching 


PLASTELINE Modeling Clay Projects 
make any subject . . . History, 
Geography, English, Mathematics 
or Art more alive, more exciting 
and more easily understood. In 
working with their hands, in all 
three dimensions, youngsters as- 
similate more easily, and retain 
longer, those things they are ex- 
pected to learn and know. 


PLASTELINE, perfection among all 
modeling materials, is 


@ Convenient—Four Ib. rolls 
to a box, ready for instant use. 


@ Economical—Retains plasticity 
—stays fresh and usable for 
years. 


@ Pliable—Easily manipulated 
by tiny hands. 


‘Twas the 19th of April @ Firm—tThough easily molded it holds its 


‘75 when Paul Revere rode form. 
@ Stainless—Washes easily from hands and 
ad begun . . . How alive, how real clothes. 


@ Non-Toxic—Contains pure non-toxic ingredients. 


Dept. AC-90 Springfield 2, Mass. 
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The Clearing Ground 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Question: Can you give me sug- 

gestions for visual aids that 

would help me with my reading 
problems? 

Answer: Recently it was my 
privilege to visit a school where 
new life had been put into the 
reading for slower pupils 
through a so-called ‘animated 
flash cards” or visual aids. The 
experiment was a home-made 
affair, inexpensive and simple. 
Instead of adjusting the read- 
ing material to flash cards, it was 
transferred to blank slides, with 
the thought of building up cer- 
tain specific reading habits and 
skills like the teaching of 
phonetics, the carrying out of 
directions and commands, the de- 
velopment of eye space, the en- 
riching of vocabulary, the im- 
provement of the phrasing, the 
development of judgment, 
reasoning, and _ discrimination. 
The slides were simply made by 
making the copy with a fine pen 
and India ink, allowing about a 
half-inch margin all around the 
edge. A more elaborate product 
was made by typing the copy on 
cellophane and binding it be- 
tween the slides. The slides may 
be flashed on the blackboards, 
walls, or upon maps. Let us 
briefly outline some of _ the 
activities which we saw used on 
the slides: 

A. The Teaching of Phonetics: 

A list of words were flashed 
upon the blackboard. Children 
stepped to the board and drew 
lines under like beginnings and 


endings: 
cat that cow 
how then hen 
shall show bow 


or, they stepped to the blackboard 
and found the small word in a 
larger word: 


when glad 
shout horse 
sing band 
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or, from a list of words, they ran 
to the board and completed the 
sentences : 


box boy 

bird ball 
Mary had a red____ 
The can sing. 
Tom is a 


I like to play 
B. Following directions: 
Here are a very few samples of 
what the children were doing: 
1. Draw a dog. 
2. Color it black. 
3. Write dog below the pic- 
ture. 
4. What can a dog do? 
5. Tell a story about a dog. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 


1. Draw a circle around* 


number 1. 

2. Draw a line under the 
sum of 2 and 3. 

3. 4 and 1 make how many? 
Draw a line under the 
correct answer. 

C. Carrying out commands: 

1. Stand up. 

2. Close the window. 

3. Take out your scissors. 

4. Hold up your right hand. 

5. Walk to the window. 

D. Developing eye span: 

A short sentence or question 
was flashed upon the screen, and 
exposed for but a few seconds. 
The children were asked either 
to repeat the sentence or to 
answer the questions, As the chil- 
dren gained in retentive power, 
several statements were flashed 
upon the screen for the children 
to find the correct statement. 

In Winter 

1. Children pick flowers. 

2. Children go on picnics. 

3. Children make snowballs. 

or 

Find the joke: 

. Cows give milk. 
. Dogs eat bones. 


(Turn to page 61) 
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Exercise is fun on The Wonder 
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Christmas 
Tree Song 


GRACE WILBUR CONANT 


Deep in the woods, the green 
sweet woods, 

A straight little, strong little tree 

Stood sturdy and gay, and grew 
ev'ry day; 

’Twas growing for you and for me, 

Yes, growing for you and for me. 


All in the sunlight, all in the 
starlight, 

Blown by the winds so free; 

In its thick green boughs the birds 
built their house; 

*Twas growing for you and for me, 

Yes growing for you and for me. 


Now in our room, our own dear 
room, 

The straight little, strong little 
tree, 

Grown shining and tall, bears for 
us all, 

This Christmas for you and for 
me, 

This Christmas for you and for 
me. 
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Ideas 
For 
Christmas 


ANNA DUNSER 


Wuen Thanksgiving Holi- 
days are over and often before 
that time, Christmas is already 
just around the bend. The big 
stores and all the little stores are 
displaying cards, toys and decora- 
tions for Christmas. The chil- 
dren are filled with excitement of 
their most important holiday. The 
teacher takes advantage of this 
jubilant spirit and directs it into 
channels of creative production. 

There are so many things the 
teacher and her pupils would like 
to do but feel they must choose. 
It is not possible to take advan- 
tage of all the possibilities. 

The pupils may want to begin 
with decorations for the class 
room and if there is to be a 
Christmas party, the invitations, 
favors, place cards, place mats 
and table decorations can be made 
early. 

One fourth grade class had 
drawn and painted groups of 


flowers in bowls or vases earlier 
in the year so now they arranged 
Christmas flowers and greenery 
in a bowl. First the teacher re- 
minded them that the poinsettia, 
the twigs of pine needles and firs, 
the holly and the mistletoe could 
be used in a Christmas bouquet. 
The children might think of 


other things that grow that are 
associated with Christmas. Just 
as in arranging a group of flowers 
in a bowl, the plants should be 
more important than the bowl or 
vase. It was wise then to begin 
with the most important things. 
A poinsettia or two or three were 
placed near the middle of the 
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page of drawing paper. . Then 
the other sprigs seem to radiate 
from a center behind the flowers. 
The upper three fourths of the 
horizontal page was filled with 
this arrangement. With a piece 
of chalk at the chalk board the 
teacher can illustrate her point 
in much less time than it takes 
to explain it. 

When the flowers and greenery 
are drawn, the bowl can be sug- 
gested by drawing a half circle 
which disappears behind the 
greenery. The bottom of the bowl 
should be up an inch or two from 
the bottom of the paper. Though 
the children all have the same 
general assignment und explana- 
tions the pictures will be very 
individual. And these pictures 
make a nice border or group on 
the wall to express Christmas 
spirit. 

If a party is planned a child 
may copy bits from his own 
Christmas picture on his place 
ecards. Any bit of holly, sprig of 
pine needles or cones, or a small 
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flower would be appropriate. An 
easy way to make the place cards 
so they will stand up is to cut a 
circle, place the decoration in the 
upper half, then cut out around 
the decoration down as far as the 
center. Part of the circle above 
the decoration is cut away and 
the ends of the circle meet and 
are fastened in the back. 

Larger parts of the pictures 
of the Christmas bouquets may 
be copied for the place mats either 
as a decoration in one corner of 
a border around the edge. 

If no Christmas party is plan- 
ned the children may wish to be- 
gin the happy season by making 


watercolor, crayon, or tempera 
pictures to illustrate the First 
Christmas. One child will volun- 
teer one part of the story, an- 
other child will know another bit 
while others may tell more and 
more until the entire story is 
covered, without aid from the 
teacher. Then each child chooses 
the part that he wishes to por- 
tray. When the drawings are 
finished they may be assembled 
for a class book (after they have 
been on the wall for the usual 
discussion). 

Scenes may be chosen from the 
collection to be used in other 
ways. One group of children 
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measured and cut their papers 
so they would fit over a pane of 
glass in the window. Where the 
panes are very large several 
children worked together on each 
large picture. The pictures placed 
in the windows admit some light 


and give an effect of stained glass 
windows. 

There are many ways to treat 
these pictures before they are 
put into the windows to increase 


the transparent quality. The 
very small child can outline his 
picture by using a black crayon 
with a great deal of vigor. This 
on a watercolor is very effective. 

One group of children made 
their pictures in Sketcho and then 
brushed them with linseed oil. 
Some older children traced the 
outline on black paper, then cut 
out the parts where the light 
would shine through the colors. 
The black paper was now only a 
network of narrow strips and this 
was pasted over the picture. The 
effect was that of a stained glass 
window with its narrow leaded 
outlines. 

Perhaps the class may prefer 
to make pictures of present day 
Christmas with Santa Claus, his 
reindeer and other accouterments. 
The teacher may suggest titles 
for pictures such as, “Santa in 
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his Workshop,” “Santa rounding 
up his Reindeer,” “Painting the 
Sleigh,” “How I want our Christ- 
mas Tree to Look.” These titles 
may bring forth good stories as 
well as good pictures. Other titles 
especially suitable for stories are, 
“The Reindeer who ran away,” 
“When Mrs. Santa went along,” 
“How Wilma sent a Message to 
Santa,” “I am the little Angel on 
top of the Christmas Tree,” and 
“A Star for Stevie.” 

The stories that the children 
write are often very revealing, 
so much so that they could be a 


shock to other children in the 
class, but usually the teacher sees 
the stories first. Robert and John 
both wrote of sitting up to watch 
for Santa and to their great sur- 
prise they saw their father and 
mother fill the stockings and 
hang the gifts on the tree. 

But usually the stories go along 
in a fanciful way depicting Santa 
delivering the presents, however 
he has his difficulties as Philip 
wrote it, sans quotation marks. 

Mrs. Claus was helping Santa 

pack his sleigh on the doorstep 

when all at once some elves 
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came running up and said, Oh 


most of the presents. Never 
mind, said Santa I have enough 
money to buy more presents. 
Goodby, said Mrs. Claus as 
Santa drove out of sight. But 
as soon as Santa was out of 
sight of his own home the rob- 
ber held him up. I want all of 
the toys you have and all of 
the money you have with you. 
But just then he thought of his 
children. Never mine (mind) 
he said. Where are you going? 
Huh? I am going home said 
the robber, Will you be kind 
enough to give me a ride? Hop 
in said Santa, I sure will. Later 
when Santa drove out of sight 
he cried, Merry Christmas. 

Writing stories suggests writ- 
ing plays which may be produced 
for the class or for the assembled 
school. When small children 
write and produce a play they 
usually do not memorize the 
lines word for word but impro- 
vise as they go along. Since they 
know the theme of the story they 
can build it beautifully with or 
without stage properties. 

If time and space permit the 
pupils will enjoy making a large 
mural for the background suit- 
able to the story. For costumes 
they borrow or beg needed 
raiment, or the mothers will make 
the costumes for the principal 
characters. 

Whatever big project the class 
may decide to undertake there 
will always be the little things 
that do not take up much time 
but are fun to make. Christmas 
cards are such an item and there 
are many kinds to consider. 
Though children usually draw 
large pictures they can also make 
charming things on small pieces 
of paper. A second grade group 
made small pictures of Mother 
and Child. These drawings were 
attractive when mounted on 
white paper with only an eighth 
of an inch extending beyond the 
picture, then mounted on a folder 
made of colored construction pa- 
per with a half or three quarters 
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Santa come quick something , 
happened. Some robber took > 


of an inch extending beyond the 


white edge. The paper of the 
folder should be chosen to match 
some prominent color in the draw- 
ing. This is good experience for 
the children but the little folks 
cannot cut and paste the parts 
by themselves. 

Another type of card is made 
by folding a 6 x 9 piece of draw- 
ing paper. On this white paper 
the children draw a_ border 
around the edge by repeating a 
Christmas motif. of their own 
choosing, such as a tree, a bell, 
a star, or a flower. Within this 
border a Christmas message or 
picture may be placed. Inside 
the folder is space for a note or 
message. 


One teacher bought a few 
packages of Christmas seals and 
gave these to the children to ar- 
range on cards 3 x 5. Some chil- 
dren cut the seals into pieces re- 
gardless of the scene depicted 
and used the scraps to build 
wreaths, bouquets or other ob- 
jects. The rolls of Scotch tape 
that are decorated are a help in 
these arrangements. Anything 
which is gummed on the back is 
feed for this type of Christmas 
card. 

The cards that the children 
make will be appreciated by 
parents, grandparents, aunts and 


uncles, far above any cards that 


the children could buy. 
(Turn to page 63) 
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Children bring lessons in courtesy to life by contrasting the “wrong-right” and “do-don’t” in posters 


OURTESY,” the diction- 
ary tells us, means “politeness ; an 
act of kindliness.” By sheer defi- 
nition courtesy implies doing or 
action. Similarly, children readily 
learn proper courtesy when they 
exemplify it by their actions. 


“It pays to be polite to every- 
one.” 


“T should not ridicule or em- 
barrass others.” 


“I will obey all traffic rules.” 


“I will respect the rights of . 


others.” 


These were a few maxims for 
good courtesy my children elic- 
ited. After writing them on the 
blackboard for all to see, I posed 
the following question as a stimu- 
lus to challenging creative activi- 
ties: 

“Suppose you wished to 
dramatize an act of cour- 
tesy. What would you do?” 

Realizing that there is no one 
best way for every child to enact 
such an experience, I encouraged 
my children to utilize a variety of 
creative activities. Some wrote 
original short stories, dialogues, 
poems, or one act, one scene skits. 


Creative Activities 
Teach Lessons 
In Courtesy 


ARTHUR S. GREEN 
Teacher, Clinton Elementary School 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Others turned to creative art 
activities ; making drawings, pro- 
files, shoebox diaramas, collages, 
and posters. Still others combined 
their writing with creative art by 
illustrating their own composi- 
tions. 


EXAMPLES OF CHILDREN’S 
CREATIVE WRITING 


(Essay) 


WHY COURTESY 
IS IMPORTANT 
By Richard Rosen 


The most important thing 
about being courteous, I think, is 
to make people feel comfortable 
-and happy. 

Of course, there are other 
values in it too. For example, if a 
salesman in a store is courteous 
to his customers, people will like 
him and he will make more sales. 
(Poetry) 


My happy day 
Has come at last! 
I hope it doesn’t 

‘ Go too fast. 
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Children re-enact safety skit written 
by members of the class. Boy with white 
belt is holding back two pupils on “way 
home from school” while girl in white 
dress plays the part of a passing 
automobile. 


OT in OF | WHEN you AME WwW 
AS FRONT AS ont OFF EL 
| THEM 


All this adds up to common 
courtesy. 

Courtesy means doing things that 
you don’t mind. 

It means always lending a hand 
and being kind. 


WHAT IS COURTESY? 
By Maxine Labko 
Do you help an old woman to 
cross the street? 
When you enter a house do you 
wipe your feet? 


My Own Day 

REGINA SAURO 
My birthday comes 
Just once a year. 
I’d like to stretch it, 


Now it’s here. 
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Two Kinds 


Of Christmas In 


Our Land 


As shown by Miss Campbell's third grade children 


of Winter Park, Florida 


JEAN OLTMAN MITCHELL, University of Florida 


Turse two pictures were in- 
spired by a study of climate and 
how it differs in various sections 
in the United States at Christ- 
mastime. 

There are almost always chil- 
dren in every classroom in Flori- 
da who have lived in the North at 
Christmas. They explain this 
thrilling experience with much 
enthusiasm. There is skating and 
tobagganing with snow and ice 


everywhere. The shop windows 


are full of exciting moving toys. 
Children who have never seen 
snow, listen eagerly to the won- 
ders of this “white Christmas.” 

Then the discussion of Christ- 
mas in Florida begins. What hap- 
pens here in December and Jan- 
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uary when the temperature is 
often seventy-five and eighty in 
many parts of the state? Yes, 
bathing, fishing and sunning on 
the beach in shorts and bathing 
suits. 

After this discussion the chil- 
dren decided to make two large 
pictures for room decoration. One 
would be of Christmas in the 
north and one of what they know 
of a Florida Christmas, 

The children were divided into 
two groups to do the two pic- 
tures, which were developed on 
brown wrapping paper, meas- 
ured to fit their bulletin boards. 

The collage method of pasting 
on individual cut-out drawings 
was used. This way the children 


could do a lot of the work at their © 
seats and everyone could work at 
the same time. 

The Florida picture was di- 
vided into spaces for the sky, 
beach and water. Looking out 
of their classroom windows the 
children could see how trees and 
buildings extended from the 
ground up against the sky area. 

What would be appropriate to 
show in the background of a 
beach scene? Yes, cabins, snack 
bars and trees, both palms and 
decorated Christmas trees. Cer- 
tain children wanted to do these. 

One boy drew a dock where 
fishermen and strollers could be 
placed. Another drew a nice 
cabin cruiser in the foreground. 
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Other children got busy drawing 
people and cutting them out. 
These were dressed in colorful 
clothing and gay shorts. 

When their cut-outs were ready 
they were pinned on the back- 
ground to find the best places for 
them. They discovered that their 
people could overlap for more 
interesting grouping and an im- 
pression of a third dimension. 

The fact that things in the 
foreground look larger than those 
in the distance is not talked about 
much in the third grade. At this 


age children are more concerned 


‘with subject matter and arrange- 


ment than with the technique of 
perspective. 

The children doing the north- 
ern Christmas wanted to show 
large store fronts filled with toys 
and glittering with snow and ice 
on the outside. They drew many 
people for crowds before the 
store windows. Most of them 
were wearing caps, and some 
have mittens and mufflers to 
show the cold weather. 

To give the effect of snow the 


at 

y, Which Way? 
ut 

J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 
id Sometimes I just don’t care for milk. 
ne I push away my cup. 

. But Mother smiles, and then she says, 
to “Come on, dear, drink it up!” 

If Daddy’s home when I do that, 

1d He doesn’t even frown. 

si He looks at me, and then he says, 

a “Come on, son, drink it down!” 

re I really truly mean to mind, 

be But I should like to know 

ce - When one says “up” and one says, “down,” 
id. Which way the milk should go! 
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whole picture was outlined in 
glue. Christmas tree glitter was 
sprinkled on this which gave that 
beautiful shiny effect wanted for 
their “white Christmas.” 

Miss Campbell showed the 
children how to mark off firames 
for their pictures, clip them at 
the corners and fold them in to 
look like real frames. Elongated 
scribbles of black and brown 
crayon gave the effect. of the 
grain of the wood. How nice they 
look all framed! 


ir 


Stained 
Glass 


Windows 


Some of the children of this 
class had been making scribble 
designs and filling in the spaces 
with gay colors. Children love 
color and like to watch the inter- 
playing designs of warm and 
cool colors develop as they work. 
When they considered 
finished they were put up on the 
corkboard spaces about the room 
and admired. 


When one child in this par- 
ticular room said the designs 
looked like stained glass windows 
an idea was born, Why not put 
them back of the glass sections 
of their art supply cupboard in 
the back of the room? It was an 
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‘Made by 
the second grade children of 
Mrs. Dessie H. HUssey's room, 


Fishiveir School, 


Jacksonville, Florida 
JEAN O. MITCHELL, 


Instructor of Art Education 


excellent idea for making their 
room more attractive. 


The designs had to be cut down 
a little to make them fit. The 
brightest, most finished designs 
were selected first. Then a num- 
ber of children asked for their 
work to add more color and have 
them used also. When all the sec- 
tions of the cupboard were fitted 
with designs, the whole effect was 
beautiful and admired by all who 
came to their room. 


John Howard Payne 
Author of 


Home, Sweet Home 


1. DYER KUENSTLER 


Joun Howard Payne was born 
in New York City, June 9, 1791, 
but spent his boyhood with his 
parents at Easthampton, Long 
Island. His father, William 
Payne, was a schoolmaster. 

As a young man John grew 
interested in the theatre, and fin- 
ally became a successful actor and 
playwright. His plays were well 
received in England as well as in 
America, 

His well known song, HOME, 
SWEET HOME occurs in his 
opera CLARI, or the MAID of 
MILAN, which was produced at 
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the .Conyent Garden Theatre, 
London, England, — May 1823. 
The lyric immediately became 
popular, and is still loved by all 
English speaking people. It is 
because of this song that John 
Payne is remembered, instead of 
his many successful plays. 

John H. P. never had a wife 
and family, or settled home. It is 
believed by many, that the mem- 
ory of his childhood home at East- 
hampton, was the inspiration of 
his immortal song. 

In 1851 he accepted an appoint- 
ment as United States Consul to 


Tunis, Africa, where he passed 
on in 1852. 


HIS CHILDHOOD HOME 

The dwelling where John H. 
Payne spent his childhood was a 
shingled cottage of the salt-box 
type, built about 1700. Many 
spreading vines cover its walls, 
and it is shaded by aged trees. 
Hollyhocks and other gay flowers 
grow by the entrance and along 
the: old picket fence. And at the 
back of the dwelling there is a 
well preserved windmill. (This 
cannot be shown on the sketch.) 

Easthampton, Long Island is a 
quiet, picturesque village on the 
south coast, near the eastern end 
of the island. Every year many 
visitors explore its quaint streets, 
for John Payne’s childhood home 
is now a Museum, and open to 


‘the public. 
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tion is through the eyes of an 
artist. If guidance starts in the 
early primary grades the sense 
of observation will grow with 
the child. 


We used store windows as a 
starting point for training in ex- 
perience and recall because the 
fascination of a store window is 
conducive to vividness. 


A field trip to downtown stores 
will provide the initial experi- 
ence. Tell the children that they 
are going to draw pictures of 
some windows later. On a trip 
it is better not to overcrowd the 
memory with too many win- 
dows. But take as much time in 
front of each store as the chil- 
dren’s span of attention allows. 
The teacher may take notes that 
the children tell her for recall in 
the art activity later. 


Training To Various types of windows call 


‘ for more trips and the children 
ill anticipate their visits to pet 
Develop Observation windows, to wy and sin 
LUCILE ROSENCRANS shops, variety stores and depart- 


QO BseRvATION of detail is 
important in life and though 
some children seem to be keen 
observers by nature, many need 
much training for the develop- 
ment of this skill. All teachers 
know children who could walk 
through a forest and never see 
a tree simply because they had 
not been trained to see one. 
Since an artist must be a close 
observer, perhaps the easiest line 
to follow in training for observa- 
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ment stores. They will observe 
the use of merchandise in rela- 
tion to the seasonal decoration as 
in autumn when corn shocks and 
pumpkins decorate the window 
which advertises winter clothes 
for men and boys. They will note 
the use of colors, such as red for 
the Valentine season, or pink and 
purple at Easter. They will see 
“frost” and “snow” in the winter 
windows. 

Christmas windows delight 
children and inspire some of their 
best drawings. They will probab- 
ly discover that crayons provide 
the easiest medium for showing 
detail. 


The class will begin to observe | 


arrangement and balance. They 
will find examples of cluttered 
windows and learn the advantage 
of uncluttered space. They will 
notice the contrast of light and 
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dark and begin to get an idea 
of scale from the size of such ob- 
jects as toys. 

Observance of a window for 
detail does not tie the child to 


drawing the window as he saw 
it, thus engaging the criticism of 
an art teacher. He may use his 
imagination to decorate a win- 
dow as he would like to make it, 
but employ the principles that he 
has learned. 

A child in the lower primary 
grade level will not show three 
dimensions in his picture but he 
may learn something about per- 
spective by the placement of his 
figures. - 

The children will learn appre- 
ciation of store window decora- 
tors. They may invite decorators 
to give a talk to the class and they 
may have an exhibit of their 
drawings. As seasons change they 
will want to take more trips and 
will work for self-improvement. 
Interest never lags in drawing 
this subject. It will be a profit- 
able activity from many view- 
points. 
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1 — What 
fun it is to cut. One look at Judy 
tells us this. Paper cutting is a 
wonderful medium for inventing. 

Illustration 2—Betty hangs her 
finished angel on the bulletin 
board tree in the art room. As 
soon as the real Christmas tree 
arrives in the elementary school 
library this bulletin board tree 
will be taken down and the orna- 


ments hung on the library tree. 
Notice that many of the orna- 
ments on the bulletin board tree 
are two dimensional and Betty’s 
angel is three dimensional. This 
is the kind of leadership Betty 
showed in all of her work. She 
tried something harder than the 
majority. 

Illustration 2, therefore, illus- 
trates leadership. When children 


December 
Art 


JESSIE TODD, EMERITUS 
Laboratory School 


University of Chicago 


saw the 3rd dimensional angel on 
the tree they liked the looks of it 
better than the 2 dimensional flat 
ornaments. Later many children 
used their ingenuity in making 
ornaments that were not too flat. 

Illustration 3—We see more in- 
venting. 100% effort goes into 
this work. Andy made very intri- 
cate ornaments with an Oriental 
feeling in them. All of the chil- 
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dren liked them. Susan is proud 
to see things made of the beauti- 
ful metallic colored paper she 
brought to school for all of the 
children to use. Her father has a 
factory where small brilliantly 
colored match folders are made. 
He is very generous in giving us 
papers every December. They add 
much sparkle to our results and 
much inspiration to the children. 
Anything that sparkles is mag- 
netic to children and to all adults 
who can keep alive in them the 
wonderful spirit of childhood. 


Once in a while in art we decide 


to have something correct. Since 
real snow flakes have six points 
longer than other points we put 
no snow flakes on our Christmas 
tree unless they are 6-pointed. It 
would be easier to cut an 8- 
pointed one. In Illustration 2 you 
see one snow flake. The children 
like to have some on the tree. 
They do add an interesting design 
quality especially if there are a 
few large ones here and there on 
the tree. The white helps the 
duller green of the tree. 
Illustration 4—We see another 
use for snow flake designs as 
children finish decorating a box 
to be given to an under privileged 
family. We placed evergreen 


branches in a green glass Mexican’ 


vase and stood it on top of the 
filing case. With ornaments on 
the branches and packages beside 
it, the effect was that of a small 
Christmas tree. It was easy to 
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keep the branches moist and 
green since they stood in water. 

Illustration 5 Pictures 
painted in December vary in 
interest. Marianna paints a 
Chanukah scene. She is another 
of our leaders. Her work inspired 
others to paint scenes observed in 
their .synagogues, temples and 
churches. 

There is always some boy who 
wishes to paint a boat. Some 
childrens’ interest in _ boats, 


planes, cartoons, hunting, fish- 
ing and-cowboys carry through 
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all seasons of the year. These 
interests are not affected by Hal- 
loween, Christmas or Easter. 
There are many who like to 
paint Christmas_trees, but no 


two are alike. Invention goes on 


with every painting. . Ingrid 
paints some of the green dark 
and some yellowish-green. The 
effect is that of lighted areas on 
the tree. 

Illustration 6 and 7—We see 
one small child at work. If we 
watch we see her in Illustration 6 
finishing the fireplace. In Illustra- 


tion 7 she paints the background. 
Many children like to work in this 
way. As she paints the back- 
ground she wil}-no doubt think of 
other things tp paint in the space. 
Ricky ‘stands ‘in* Illustration 6. 
Then in Illustration 7 we see her 
sitting. It has been said that 
Progressive Education gets chil- 
dren out of their seats. This is 
well said. Education ceases to be 
as formal when children are free 
to stand or sit. Ricky is in a group 
with children taller and older 
than she. She adjusts herself to 
the furniture in the room. She is 
very enthusiastic about art. Her 
happiness is contagious. 


Illustration 8 — Clay for a 
Santa Claus! We see Neddy 
painting him. Neddy has a very 
sensitive feeling for modelling. 
He has brothers and sisters who 
enjoy having his pieces of model- 
ling to decorate their homes for 
Halloween, Thanksgiving, Christ- 
mas and Easter. 


Illustration 9—Michael made 
many angels of clay. Notice how 
he used wire for the halo and 
wings. He used the kind of wire 
we buy for school. It is covered 
with green thread. This wire is 
easily painted. Michael painted 


his white. He put the wire in the 
clay before it dried. He painted 
it after it dried. He made a series 
of angels playing different musi- 
cal instruments. 

Illustration 10—We see Neddy 
(the boy who made the Santa 
Claus in Illustration 8). What is 
he doing now. He is making a 
third dimensional abstract design 
out of wire. He seems to have a 
clay base with a stick in it. Neddy 
is very creative. The result will 
be something fascinating. You 
can see how he is thinking. 
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Illustration 11—A bird out of 
wire! Sam makes many animals, 
fish and birds of wire and paints 
the wire black. He too seems to be 
figuring out something. Here is 
the value of it—to be inventive. 


Illustration 12—We see girls 
who have collected ribbons, cord, 
reed, wire, paste, cloth, cork, 
aluminum, plastic, screws, paper 
fasteners, paper clips, rubber 
bands, etc. Fascinating things 
were made by these girls. We 
spoke of Betty’s leadership in II- 
lustration 2. Here in Illustration 
12 we see it in action again. After 
Betty used many materials to 
make things, other girls wanted 
to work near her and use some of 
the materials she had taken from 
the big drawers in the back of 
the room. These girls found pieces 
of gold braid, pieces of thin tarl- 
atan cloth, and beautiful sparkly 
buttons. 

The big drawers in the back of 
the art room were a great asset. 
Children knew where to find 
things like those shown here. 
Naturally all of the scraps 
couldn’t be kept out in the room 
all of the time. Next best thing 
is to have drawers where children 
feel free to look for material. 


Art experiences in December 
are very important. Downtown 
stores fancy up their windows 
with extra color and glitter. Santa 
Claus comes to town with a 
parade. Churches and synagogues 
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make extra preparations. It seems 
as if the whole world is interested 
in making things. Many schools 
give extra time in December for 
children to use their hands and 
ingenuity not only in art time 
but at other times during the day. 
Schoolrooms are decorated more 
in December. Art teachers are in 
demand to help all over the school. 
And when December vacation is 
over and children return to 
school in January many teachers 


Fun In The Rain 


REGINA SAURO 


I like it when 
The fat clouds frown 
And send the raindrops 


Sloshing down, 


And all the puddles get thicker 


For me to dash in 


And splish and splash in 


With boots and yellow slicker! 


tell me there is a real slump. Chil- 
dren go down to commonplace 
existence. This must not happen. 
It is a real challenge to the art 
teacher to bring out something 
real attractive to stimulate the 
children in January. This chal- 
lenge has to be met. Children look 
so much at T.V. (as their parents 
do) that the doing is neglected at 
home. 

Art teaching is a challenge and 
a very wonderful one. 
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The Problems 
The Workshop-—Series IV 


GRETCHEN GRIMM 


Director of Art, Campus School, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


AFrrTer studying and formu- 
lating a philosophy of procedure 
built on creative thinking, we 
planned“the general development 
of our projects. No set pattern, 
schedule, or curriculum should 
ever be made in art, for art is an 
enriching, creative, growing ex- 
perience. - Believing that the de- 
velopment of the imagination is 
one of our main goals, we strive 
to stimulate this quality in the 
masses — working always for 
the masses as we believe “ar- 
tists,”’ so called, are born, not 
made. 

All this work will not reveal 
itself in’ “pretty pictures,” exhi- 
bits and displays. It is, rather, 
a far-sighted aim which develops 
“the People” into well-adjusted, 
democratic citizens, fostering the 
real culture. 

It is always hard at first to 


Marks on the sand 


drop off this old yoke of believing 
we have to have pretty pic- 
tures . Exhibits and “pretty” 
rooms have been the order of the 
day for so long, most teachers 


have a real struggle getting away 
from it. That was the system 
where we were teaching subjects. 
We now are teaching children. 
To stop thinking “subject mat- 


The animals that did not get on Noah’s Ark 


This is practice and invention 
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ter” and begin thinking “chil- 
dren” was a hard task. 
You see, children are “think- 
ers.” They are creative by natur- 
al instinct. As they are creative 
thinkers by nature, we are doing 
an injustice when we do not fos- 
ter this natural urge. So, we be- 
lieve in beginning with some real 
creative, imagination - stirring 
projects to stimulate and perpe- 
trate these wonderful qualities. 
I like very much the examples 


of the lesson I heard about con-. 


cerning Noah’s Ark. No doubt 
you have heard it. It is of this 
nature: The teacher talks about 
the fine old tale of the Bible con- 
cerning Noah and the Ark—how, 
because of the rains, floods were 
caused. To save the world Noah 
built a ship. On this ship he took 
two of each of the animals. But, 
as the modern tale goes, some of 
the animals missed the boat. 
They were destroyed. We have 
never seen them. Now what do 
you suppose those animals looked 
like, who missed the boat? So 
the children draw pictures of ani- 
mals they have never seen. They 
imagine and illustrate animals 
that “missed the ark.” This is an 
“jmagination-stimulator.” It is 
creative-thinking problem! 
Children like it and it is good for 
them. They are doing something 
they have never done before. 

There are many other prob- 
lems of this nature. For example, 
the illustration of “space” men, 
“space” ships, etc. is really good. 
Likewise, illustrations concern- 
ing other planets. 

We heard a man talk on sci- 
ence. He said “the U. S. Navy 
would be atomically controlled in 
fifty years,” so we illustrated 
“The U. 8. Navy of 1977.” 

Another project like this 
worked itself into an all-over pat- 
tern or design. The inspiration 
was woven around a story of a 
trip in a ship over water to an 
island. The sand of the island was 
undisturbed. We talked about 
what kind of lines and odd marks 
would be made in the sand by — 
bird feet, a snake, a snail, a shaky 
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A strange animal which we have never seen 


Despair — he missed the boat! 


Splendid imagination shown by little girl in grade 3 — a real thinker 
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old man, etc. They drew lines 
and marks with various color 
crayons, This was practice and 
invention. Next, they took a 
9 x 12 manila drawing paper, 
folded it in half and in half 
again — both ways. This divided 
the paper into little squares for 
a repeat of these odd marks. One 
mark at a time was put in each 
square. For example, the snake 
line was put in each square in a 
particular spot with a certain 
color. Next, another mark was 
put in each square. So on, until 
the entire design was finished. 
These gave an abstract all-over 
design idea which fostered good 
imaginary design and helped to 


Folded paper makes repeats even 


teach the idea of the all-over de- 
sign. 

There are any number of such 
projects and we feel they are 
good. 

The development of this imag- 
inative power will make the dif- 
ference between an ordinary and 
a great mind. “Einsteins and Edi- 
sons” have imagination. They 
can not invent and create with- 
out this power. The art activity 
is one place where imagination 
may really be stimulated for it is 
a strange and powerful force. We 
know little about it but this: We 
do not know if we can produce 
it or create it — or even destroy 
it — but we do know that we can 
set up situations where it will be 


stimulated, flourish and grow. 
Art lessons like these just men- 
tioned are samples of these very 
situations. Now, the activity is 
important — not the “pretty” 
result; the process — not the 


. product. The child will grow and 


learn and develop. He will not be 
a dominated child, but rather a 
leader; an open-minded citizen 
able to face, analyze and solve 
problems in an adult fashion ex- 
ercising his greatest powers, 
imagination and creative think- 
ing. His adjustments will be sat- 
isfactory and easy and he will 
grow into an uninhibited and 
well-adjusted adult able to face 
new problems and discover hori- 
zons never before dreamed of. 
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Missionary Spirit 


ALICE WHITSON NORTON. 


Let us send the joyous message 
From the book we love so well, 
Until children of all nations 

May the same sweet story tell. 


Then perhaps, like strains of music, 


We may hear the glad refrain 
As the angel chorus sing it — 


Peace on earth — good will to men. 
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Plate 
Faces 


CAROLYN W. HEYMAN, 
Associate Professor 
of Art Education 
State University of New York 
College for Teachers, Buffalo 


‘TEacuErs sometimes fail to 
take advantage of the new ma- 
terials which we use every day. 
Metal foil plates are fun, and they 
are often more pliable because 
they have been used before. 

After a party one day, the 
plates were collected and rinsed. 
Later they were used in making 
masks. Some were cut in half, and 
the two pieces were stapled on 
each side of a piate. Or slits were 
cut in them, and they were bent 
around to fit the head. Cut paper 
scraps were used for decorations. 

Many of the new paints adhere 
to the foil, and tempera can be 
used with soapy water. Paper 
plates could be substituted for the 
foil plates, but they crack too 
easily and are not very perma- 
nent. 

The use of the round foil 
plates gave the other children 
ideas and they began to bring in 
many sizes and shapes. Rectangu- 
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lar ones were used by one teacher 
to frame silhouettes the children 
had cut from black paper. These 
silhouettes were placed on the 
bottom of the dishes. When a 
child found a satisfactory ar- 
rangement it was pasted. Small 
paper rings were attached to the 
upper corners of the back and it 
could be hung. 

Foil dishes can also be used for 
planting. A second grade is plan- 
ning to plant parsley and other 
seeds for kitchen gardens for 
their mothers. These gardens 
should be started several months 


before they wish to use them as 
gifts. 

The T. V. dinner plates were 
used by another class for Japan- 
ese gardens. I will tell you more 
about them after they have been 
completed. 

Encourage students to see what 
they can invent on their own 
from many materials. I have seen 
foil disks become Christmas 
trees, hats, hangars or mobiles. 
The result isn’t as important as 
the creating, and what that 
means in the development of a 
child. 
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Guidance Of 


The Primary Child 


SISTER MARY AMATORA, O.S.F., PH.D. 


Professor of Psychology and Director, Phychological Clinic 
St. Francis College, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


has taken first 
place among educational move- 
ments in recent years. The grow- 
ing complexity of the social pro- 
cess, the rapid industrialization 
and its subsequent changes in 
educational developments are, at 
least in part, responsible for the 
position of guidance within the 
structure of the school today. 

In the earlier days guidance 
was thought of exclusively as vo- 
cational guidance. Indeed it was 
just that; namely, guiding the 
student into the vocation for 
which he was best fitted. Later the 
term, vocational, was dropped and 
it became simply guidance, though 
it was still perceived as some- 
thing more or less outside the 
realm of. the educational activi- 
ties concerned primarily with sub- 
ject matter learning. Today the 
concept of guidance has broadened 
until it is virtually part and par- 
cel of classroom instruction. 

As the first formal programs of 
guidance emerged, they were 
solely for the secondary schools. 
Later, educators realized the need 
for such programs in the junior 
high schools. Only gradually did 
guidance come into its own in the 
elementary schools. Yet child psy- 
chologists have for many years 
pointed out the need for guiding 
the child in his earliest years. Re- 
search studies have shown how 
the child who is well-adjusted in 
the early grades of school life re- 
mains well-adjusted in his later 
years; whereas the child who is 
already maladjusted in the ele- 
mentary grades remains mal- 
adjusted unless he has definite 
help before it is too late. 

This leaves no doubt as to the 
responsibility of the primary 
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teacher in the guidance of each 
child under her care. Her role is 
a vital one. More often than not, 
emotional maladjustments origin- 
ate early in life and become in- 
creasingly more deep-rooted and 
more difficult to treat as the child 
gets older. Problems involving 
such should not be allowed to con- 
tinue as they usually grow to diffi- 
cult proportions before the child 
reaches adolescence and adult- 
hood. The earlier remedial meas- 
ures are taken, the more effective 
will they be and the shorter will 
be the period of time required for 
correcting the problem. 

It may be that the average pri- 
mary teacher feels it beyond her 
own training and ability to under- 
take the important function of 
guidance in her classroom. She 
may not have taken a specific 
course in guidance; she may be 
unfamiliar with the possibilities 
of the uses and interpretations of 
the various tests and measure- 
ments that are so great a help in 
guiding the child; she may not 
have a complete knowledge of the 
child’s background, his home and 
neighborhood, his community. 
Thus, this teacher feels justified 
in making no attempt whatsoever 
to do that which she feels she will 
not be able to do well. 

True, there are instances in 
which it is better not to do a thing 
if one knows he cannot do it well. 
Yet, the guidance of the child does 
not come within this category. As 
regards the primary child, he may 
receive no guidance at all, if his 
regular teacher does not take the 
initiative. In kindergarten and 
first grade it is usually the regular 
classroom teacher who first no- 
tices something about a child that 


calls for guidance. In some cases, 
she may not be the person to do 
for the child whatever he needs, 
but she is the one who starts the 
investigation and makes the re- 
ferral. 

A primary teacher, Miss More, 
recently told the writer of one of 
her pupils, Bobby, who was hav- 
ing difficulty with school work. 
After observing Bobby for a 
short time, Miss More thought he 
could not see well. She called the 
parents for an interview, dis- 
cussed Bobby’s poor work, though 
he had better than average intelli- 
gence, and suggested that they 
take him to an eye doctor. Though 
they were quite surprised, as they 
had never noticed any visual diffi- 
culty in their son, and neither 
they nor members of their fam- 
ilies wore glasses, these parents 
agreed to consult an oculist. 

After being fitted with proper 
lenses, Bobby showed more in- 
terest in school work and soon 
was up to par academically. His 
parents were grateful to Miss 
More for having spotted their 
son’s problem early in the year, 
thus preventing other and pos- 
sibly more serious maladjust- 
ments. As Bobby’s school was in 
an area not served by a school 
nurse, his difficulty may have 
gone unnoticed for a long time 
had not his teacher been aware of 
his unmet physical need. 

Another primary child brought 
to the attention of the writer was 
Kenneth, also poor in his school 
work as well as lacking in ability 
to get along socially with his 
classmates. His teacher, Miss 
Rey, not only studied him rather 
intensively for a week but also 
gave him an intelligence test and 
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a reading readiness test. She was 
amazed at his high scores on both. 
An interview with Kenneth’s 
mother revealed that the latter 
always thought he was rather 
slow and below average. 

Miss Rey decided that this was 
her challenge. If the boy had in- 
telligence she would see to it that 
he used it. Her class had been di- 
vided into three groups for most 
activities, including beginning 
reading. Kenneth had been in the 
third or lowest group, scarcely 
able to keep up with it. He would 
find all sorts of things to do, both 
to amuse himself and to disturb 
the others, with the result that 
his work was seldom completed, 
and what he finished was poorly 
done. 


Now Miss Rey told Kenneth 
that he must join all three groups. 
This was indeed a novel experi- 
ment, and Miss Rey wondered 
herself how it would turn out. 
Yet, she thought it could do no 
harm to try it. The boy was kept 
busy working with all the groups, 
and had very little time to com- 
plete each assignment. His con- 
stant playing with all sorts of 
toys and his persistent bothering 
of other children gradually 
ceased, as he took more interest 
in the activities of the other two 
groups. He seemed, above all, 
highly pleased that he was al- 
lowed to come with the first 
group, whom he could see were 
all so much better than he was. 
Miss Rey soon discovered that 
Kenneth could do his work in 
but a fraction of the time he used 
formerly. 

As the weeks passed, Kenneth 
seemed to take a real interest in 


It’s finally Winter, 
And I’ve special news: 
The snowflakes are falling 


By sevens and twos! 
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the activities of the classroom; he 
seldom interfered with the work 
of the other children. Gradually 
his social problems were simul- 
taneously being solved as the 
other children began to show a 
liking for him, inviting him to 
play with them or to help them 
with a project. By the end of the 
year, Miss Rey’s tactful and prac- 
tical guidance of this boy, showed 
its results, as Kenneth was well 
on the road to good adjustment 
both academically and socially. 

This may sound like an extreme 
case, and a novel way to solve a 
problem, yet it is a case that 
actually happened this past school 
year. It certainly does show the 
importance of the  teacher’s 
awareness of individual differ- 
ences if she is to guide each pupil 
effectively. What works with one 
child may not work with another. 

Guidance of the primary child 
is of utmost importance, In school 
systems wherein an adequate pro- 
gram is in operation, most of the 
items calling for guidance will be 
cared for by the respective per- 
son or agency concerned. Yet, 
there are in our country today, 
thousands of teachers who are not 
so fortunate as to have access to 
these fully developed guidance 
services. 

However, no teacher can be ex- 
cused if she neglects her own pro- 
fessional growth along lines of 
fundamental guidance. With re- 
fresher courses in such areas as 
educational measurements and 
evaluation, recent researches in 
child psychology, growth and de- 
velopment of character and per- 
sonality, and/or the many insti- 
tutes on mental health for 


Snow Storm 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 


teachers and workshops on guid- 
ance at the several educational 
levels, most teachers can spend & — 
portion of one summer bringing 
themselves abreast the newest de- 
velopments in the many areas of 
guidance, 

Then, too, there are new books 
on guidance making their appear- 
ance each year while our educa- 
tional and psychological journals 
continue to report trends as well 
as results of research in specific 
areas of guidance. 

Guidance is a broad subject. Its 
application by the classroom 
teacher is equally broad. Its func- 
tioning involves instructional 
group units as well as planning 
for the individual child. It in- 


cludes the establishment of goals, 


the stimulation of interests, the 
training in leadership, the de- 
velopment of personality. Good 
guidance must enlist pupil partici- 
pation, must provide for social 
planning, must be concerned with 
recreational programs, must be 
aware of the child’s out-of-school 
activities, his home and neighbor- 
hood. 

The teacher who would use 
guidance effectively must know 
the value of records for the ob- 
jective data concerning each 
pupil, the anecdotal record, the 
summary sheet for interviews, 
the personal and family data, in- 
cluding health history. 

Indeed, guidance today is in- 
herent in all the teacher‘s efforts 
to educate the child. This guid- 
ance must begin in the primary 
grades. If the primary teacher is 
doing a good job of guidance in 
all needed areas, the load will be 
lightened for the teachers who 
follow. 


I’ll put on my snowsuit 
To keep dry and warm 
And then I’ll dash outside 


To greet the first storm. 
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Children's 


Pictured Tensions 


MALINDA DEAN GARTON 
Supervising Teacher 
Illinois State Normal University 
Normal, Illinois 


As CHRISTMAS time ap- 
proaches children develop ten- 
sions engendered by anxiety and 
excitement. These tensions should 
be released and the pent up emo- 
tions calmed, so that the season 
may be enjoyed in a spirit of 
love and friendliness. 

The teacher who is alert to the 


moods of her pupils will sense 
this need and start remedial pro- 
ceedings before a serious flare-up 
occurs within the group. Per- 
haps the teacher’s sensitive ear 
will catch the overtones of the 
higher pitch of voices; or the 
rustle of restlessness that  pre- 
cludes an outbreak of disorder, 


perhaps she notices too many 
pupils passing for drinks or to 
sharpen pencils. 

The wise teacher dispenses 
with plans and improvises some 
activity for these supercharged 
youngsters. Sometimes just quiet- 
ly putting a large piece of white 
drawing paper on the desk with 
a smile and a nod, with a motion 
to put away the work books, and 
whispered permission to draw 
anything they wish, will bring 
quietness and a happy sparkle to 
the children’s eyes. 

Little hands eagerly reach into 
desks for crayons and the room 
is soon filled with the satisfied 
sounds of happy children who are 
busy. As the teacher walks about 
looking at the pictures quickly 
developing, she is amazed at the 
balance, the quaint imagery, and 
the charming selection of colors. 

As the pictures are finished the 
children tell the stories of their 
drawings to the teacher. 

Picture 1. 

Carl’s delightful picture tells 
how things may happen in a big 
house. This is his grandmother’s 
house. He is sitting on the stair 
steps. He has on his hat as he 
does not live in this house. Christ- 
mas secrets are all around him. 
He hopes there will be a T-V set 
by the tree on Christmas morn- 
ing. 

Carl wonders what his sisters 
are making and what his broth- 
ers are planning. He hopes he 
can share in all of these things 
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even though he lives in an other 


house with an uncle and an aunt: 


Picture 2. 

Howard is Carl’s brother. His 
picture is preoccupied with 
Christmas for all of the;family. 
He has drawn bridges and. roads 
leading from a little house’ to 
grandmother’s big house so that 
all can be together. There are 
many Christmas trees so that 
surely Carl will find one. 
Picture 3. 

Mike lives in a little house in 
a valley. There are two trees, one 
for him and one for his brother. 
The watchful eyes of the little 
house are waiting to see if each 
tree will have presents under it. 
There is a stairway back to Mike’s 
parent’s house, and also a way 
leading up the mountain side if 
he decides to go away from his 
family. 

Picture 4. 

Carolyn is interested in the 
real Christmas story. She has 
recently been confirmed and she 
shows herself with-her veil ap- 
proaching the creche. 

Picture 5. 

Sherilyn is a twin of Carolyn. 
She has drawn two little houses, 
each on a hill. A broad road 
leads from her own house past a 
nicely decorated tree down to a 
valley and under a bridge. The 
bridge does not seem to be con- 
nected to the road, but it shows 
a possibility that she might go 
to Carolyn, or that the twin might 
come to her. However, notice 
that while there are a few little 
flowers on Carolyn’s hill, the trees 
are brown, and there is no Christ- 
mas tree. Carolyn must come to 
her to participate in the festivi- 
ties. 

Picture 6. 

Corinne is a foster child and 
draws very rigidly. She has 
known numerous homes and has 
been in institutions many times. 
Her rigid drawing reflects her 
way of living. The clouds are 
evenly spaced, as are the round 
hills and sharp valleys, river and 
bridges. The design is pleasing, 
but there is a lack of gaiety and 
an absence of tree decoration 
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that is conspicuous in all the other 
drawings. 

Through these delightful draw- 
ings the children have revealed 
some of their frustration, unhap- 
piness, and wishful thinking. As 
they brought the little drawings 


to the teacher and told the stories, 
their voices were softer and calm- 
er, and the teacher realized they 
were now ready to return to rou- 
tine lessons. This had: been a 
profitable experience for teacher 
and pupils alike. 
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STELLA E. WIDER 
Secretary 
Lynchburg Art Center 


Tue children had been see- 
ing a number of exhibits featur- 
ing more or less abstract work. 

“Why couldn’t we do some 
abstracts?” said one, “It looks 
EASY!” 

“If it looks so easy,” said the 
Teacher, “why don’t you try one 
in your free period?” 

Several of the youngsters tried 
for an abstract in their free 
period. The results very evidently 
did not please the creators. This 
showed their interest, so said 
Teacher decided to lend a helping 
hand. 

First, she chose one of the 
boxes of water color paints and 
moistened them thoroughly by 
letting big drops of water fall 
from the tip of one of their large, 
long handled brushes. Next, she 
moistened a twelve by eighteen 
inch sheet of newsprint on both 
sides as one does for finger paint- 
ing. This paper was applied to 
the blackboard high enough so 
that all could see what was hap- 
pening. She saw to it that the 
paper adhered smoothly to the 
board. 

Next, she said, with a twinkle 
in her eye, “Who would like to 
lose his name?” 

Mystified, but having noted the 
twinkle, several responded. She 
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chose David’s, as D-R- was a fair- 
ly difficult combination. Quickly 
she filled the big brush with thick 
water color. With this she quickly 
inscribed the two letters on the 
damp paper, elongating them a 
little to fill the space. Then she 
took the paper from the board, 
and holding it up for all to see, 
turned it up, down and around, 
starting little rivulets of color 
crossing and _ recrossing. The 
youngsters were thrilled... Back 
she put the paper on the board, 
moistened with clean water any 
spots that appeared to have dried 
a little. Then she applied strokes 
of an opposite color, following 


somewhat the lines of the initials. 
These in turn were allowed to 
make little rivulets running about 
in most interesting fashion. 

She again held up the paper. 
“Look quickly,” said she, “Where 
is David’s name?” 

With one accord, they shouted, 
“LOST 

Then the paper was laid on an 
old newspaper to dry out a little, 
while various names, or initials 
were discussed, as to ways they 
might be combined to make them 
more interesting. Some suggested 
putting them backward as for a 
monogram. Some thought a mon- 
ogram would do. Some experi- 
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mented on the board, making their 
initials in square angles, slanting, 
interlocking them, etc. 

The original paper had dried 
out some by this time, and it was 
taped to the board. A pipe clean- 
er was dipped in ink (paint would 
have done as well). It was sug- 
gested that a few black lines 
might accent the design better, 
and help pull the “picture” into 
balance. (This, however is not 
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necessary, and sometimes the de- 
sign is more interesting without 
it.) Volunteers put on the finish- 
ing touches. The paper was then 
laid aside, as having outlived its 
usefulness. 

Every one was anxious to “lose 
his name.” Nine by twelve inch 
papers were distributed. Older 
pupils could be given larger pa- 
pers. Some laid their moistened 
papers on their smooth desks. 


“Secret Time’ 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 


“Secret time” is here again, — 
“Don’t look behind that door!” 
“Don’t go in that closet, 

There are presents on the floor!” 


Whispers, whispers, everywhere, 
Gifts on every shelf, 

Everyone has packages, — 

I’m hiding some myself. 


“Secret time” is here again, 
Exciting as can be; 


Others liked smoothing the papers 
on to the board, as the instructor 
had done. 

When completed and mounted 
in narrow black frames of con- 
struction paper the youngsters 
were much pleased with the re- 
sults. Later, one“boy remarked, 
“You do have to have something 
to work on, dén’t you, even when 
you make an abstract?” YOU 
DO! 


T’ll be so glad when Christmas comes 


With all the things to see! 
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Creative 
Christmas 
Activities 


_ ‘DEBBIE G.’ NETTLES 


As A stimulus for creative 
art and storytelling during the 
Chtistmas season, a scene was 
set up in the first grade class- 
room. It consisted of a card- 
board cut-out Santa, six cut-out 
reindeer and Tripper, the little 
cut-out reindeer, with his sleigh. 
To these were added the queer 
wooden Elfman who serves as 
Santa’s Chief Elf and Mrs. Santa 
Claus with body formed of a 
forked stick and wire with a 
stocking pulled over wadded pa- 
per for a head. 

The children delighted in bring- 
ing clothes and helping to fashion 
Mrs. Santa Claus. They helped 
plan and arrange the scene and 
brought toys for the workshop. 
Along with these activities co- 
herent stories were being created 
in imaginative minds. Many short 
stories were told and every child 
made a contribution toward the 
completed story. 

The rhyming parts of the 
story were put on the board and 
used as reading and writing 
charts. The children memorized 
and particularly enjoyed singing 
the lines to the Jingle Bells tune. 
Finally, all the children partici- 
pated in making drawings for the 
frieze below the scene. 
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This activity offered opportuni- 


ty for the children: 

1. To be creative through expres- 
sion of their imaginative 
minds. 


2. To pursue individual interests 
by reading and writing and 
sharing of ideas. 


8. To utilize their natural inclina- 
tion to make believe. 

4. To enjoy the rhythm and 
rhyming of words. 

5. To work together and develop 
respect for one another which 
is the basis of democratic 
living. 


Tripper Saves 
Santa's Lost Toys 


Ir WAS Christmas Eve. Trip- 
per, the little reindeer who had 
helped Santa the past six Christ- 
mas Eves, was ready for duty. 
Just before taking his stand in 
front of Santa’s Toy Shop Trip- 
per had said to his mother: 

“I’m sure that I would always 

grieve 

If Santa Claus should one time 

leave 

Without inviting me to go 

To visit girls and boys we 

know.” 

“Yes, Tripper, I know you do 
enjoy helping Santa Claus and 
you have been a great help to 
him. But if he doesn’t need you 
this Christmas it would be fool- 
ish for him to take you along,” 
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Mother Deer tried to explain. 

“But Mother, I shocked him 
awake in time for him to visit the 
girls and boys last Christmas Eve. 
Surely he will need me this year. 
Anyway, I shall stand in front 
of his shop to remind him that I 
am ready to help.” 

As Tripper drew his sleigh up 
by the Toy Shop he could hear 
the television inside. A children’s 
program was singing Jingle Bells. 
The music made Tripper feel so 
gay, he shook his sleigh bells and 
sang to himself: 

“Jingle Bells, Jingle Bells, this 

is Christmas Eve, 

I am ready with my sleigh and 

it is time to leave — 

Jingle Bells, Jingle Bells, Santa 


j 
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see me here, 

I would like to go with you this 

happy time of year.” 

As Tripper finished his song, 
Santa came dashing out of the 
shop with his pack. Chief Elf 
was calling to him, “Wait a min- 
ute Santa. This ball and fire 
truck goes to a little boy at Smith 
Avenue School. His name is Den- 
ny Irby.” 

“Just throw them into my 
sleigh, Chief Elf. I don’t have 
time to open my pack,” Santa an- 
swered. Then seeing Tripper, 
Santa seemed surprised. ‘Ho! 
Ho! Tripper! I’m glad to see you. 
I would like to have you for com- 
pany on this trip, but I really do 
not have a job for you. All I need 
is more time! I am running late.” 
And Santa hurried away. 

As he got into his sleigh and 
called to his team, ““Now Dasher! 
Now Dancer! Now Prancer and 
Vixen! On Comet! On Cupid! On 
Donder and Blitzen!” Poor Trip- 
per felt lonely and heart broken. 

But he pricked up his ears 
when he heard Mrs. Santa cry- 
ing, “That little boy at Smith 
Avenue school may never see his 
ball and fire truck. They are sure 
to bounce out of Santa’s sleigh.” 
That gave Tripper an idea. 


You CAN make an attractive 
Christmas table to brighten a cor- 
ner of your class room or give the 
hall a festive appearance by fol- 
lowing these directions. 

Select three of those autumn 
pumpkins you have stored away 
and you have the beginning of a 
Santa Claus. 

Paint the smallest pumpkin 
pink — for a head and the mid- 
dle sized pumpkin and largest 
pumpkin will be painted red. 
Calcimine is used for painting. 

Two round blue eyes with black 
pupils and red cheeks complete 
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“Santa did say he would like 
my company,” Tripper thought. 
“Now I think I see that he really 
needs me.” So he took out after 
Santa Claus as fast as he could 
go. With his bells jingling, he 
sang as he went: 

“Jingle Bells, Jingle Bells, 

Santa can’t leave me, 

I will follow on his trail and 

some help try to be — 

Jingle Bells, Jingle Bells, this 

is what I choose, 

To travel underneath his sleigh 

and catch the toys that lose.” 

After Santa and Tripper had 
traveled about a thousand miles 
they came into a terrific wind- 
storm. Santa had trouble guid- 
ing his team and his sleigh al- 
most capsized several times. How 
worried he was! He remembered 
the Christmas Eve that Tripper 
had rescued him when*he was lost 
in the snowstorm. HoW Santa did 
wish for Tripper thow !' 

Finally, a strong gust of wind 
toppled Santa’s’ sleigh and the 
ball fell out. “Tipper was on the 
job, just as he had planned, and 
caught it in his sleigh. In no 
time at all Santa’s sleigh toppled 
again and the toy fire truck fell 
out. Tripper caught it. 

When Santa Claus landed on 


Christmas Table 


MARGUERITE GODE 


the painting of Santa’s face. Fas- 
ten pumpkins together by insert- 
ing sticks on wire. 

Paste a cotton beard and mous- 
tache with a round red circle in 
between for a mouth. Make a red 
crepe paper cap that will amply 
cover the upper part of the head 
and trim with cotton. 

Put a trim of white cotton 
around Santa’s red suit at the 
joining of the two pumpkins. 

Cut two black mittens from 
stiff paper and paste on the front 
of middle pumpkin. 

Cut two black shoes (soles) and 


the roof of Denny’s home in El 

Dorado, Arkansas and found that 

he had lost the toys, he didn’t 

know what to do. “I can’t go 
away without leaving that good 
little boy a toy,” he said to him- 
self. “But I don’t have a toy left 
that is not marked for someone 
else. Oh, Oh, what shall I do?” 

While Santa walked the roof, 
trying to decide what to do, Trip- 
per landed with the lost toys. 

How happy Santa was! “Ho, Ho! 

Tripper,” he cried as he slapped 

him on the flanks and gave him 

some sugar mints. “Am I glad to 
see you! Again you have saved 
me from disappointing a good 
little boy. I was foolish to start 
on this trip without you. Come 
along with me until I deliver these 
other toys and we will return to 
the cold North Country together.” 

When Tripper got home he 
jangled his sleigh bells and sang 
to his mother: 

“Jingle Bells, Jingle Bells, I’m 
a happy deer, 

I caught the toys that Santa 
lost and helped again this 
year — 

Jingle Bells, Jingle Bells, I’ll 
take a needed rest 

For I traveled many a mile and 
did my very best.” 


paste underneath the bottom 
pumpkin. 

Cover a small table with white 
cotton and sprinkle with artificial 
snow. 

Place pine boughs in _ back- 
ground. Pine boughs may be 
frosted by brushing with white 
calcimine paint and sprinkling 
with artificial snow while still 
wet. 

A small Christmas tree may be 
used if desired instead of the pine 
boughs. 

Children of all ages will love 
this jolly old Santa. 
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Teachers, 
Know Your Students 


MARTIN TONN 
Assistant Professor, Special Education 
State College, Moorhead, Minnesota 


Tue success of a classroom 
teacher depends a great deal on 
how well she knows her students. 
In order to do an optimum job 
of teaching with each child the 
teacher must know the child 
thoroughly. She should be famil- 
iar with their special problems, 
abilities, and disabilities. If an 
adequate cumulative record is 
available for each child, she can 
learn a lot by studying it intense- 
ly. Also, a great deal can be 
learned about each child by ob- 
serving him in the classroom and 
the playground. However, there 
are many other procedures that 
the classroom teacher can use to 
give her helpful insights into 
each child. 

It is extremely important for 
the kindergarten teacher to get 
as complete data as possible on 
her beginning students. Ample 
time should be allowed for parent 
conferences to discuss eachschild 
thoroughly. You will want to get 
a complete social history, medical 
history, and a clear picture of the 
family background. If, for ex- 
ample, you find that a child is 
an only child, it may help explain 
why the child is somewhat shy 
and overdependent. Some parents 
may provide only vague informa- 
tion about their child. In that 
case the teacher will need to sup- 
plement the information with 
careful observation and possibly 
a home visit. If there is some 
question about the child’s health 
or emotional or mental condition, 
the teacher will probably want to 
refer the child for necessary ex- 
aminations. All this information, 
of course, should be entered in 
the child’s cumulative folder. 
This should always be kept accu- 
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rate and up-to-date since it acts 
as a guide to each teacher as the 
child goes through school. 

A useful teaching tool that 
may be used all through a child’s 
school career is the anecdotal rec- 
ord. Such a record consists of the 
teacher writing down certain in- 
cidents or actions of a child ex- 
actly as they happened. This 
should be done on a regular basis 
so that at least several such anec- 
dotes are related for each child 
every semester. These anecdotes 
will be helpful in parent confer- 
ences in discussing a child’s be- 
havior. Also, they will be helpful 
to the guidance counselor or 
school psychologist if the child 
needs psychological testing. A 
series of such anecdotes is helpful 
in diagnosing the cause of a 
child’s behavior and in planning 
necessary school adjustments. 

Teachers of the fourth grade 
and up may use several other 
techniques that are quite simple 
but very helpful in learning more 
about their students. A valuable 
project (for teachers and stu- 
dents) is to have each child write 
an autobiography. In most cases 
more information will be ob- 
tained if the teacher gives the 
students a structure or outline 
to follow. She should, in other 
words, give them an idea of the 
type of information she wants, 
such as, family background, 
school ‘history, likes and dislikes, 
etc. However, she should make it 
clear to them that they may write 
anything else that they wish 
about themselves. In fact, they 
should be encouraged to write as 
much as possible. 

These autobiographies often- 
times reveal a good deal of in- 


formation previously unknown to 
the teacher. Sometimes the in- 
formation that a student omits is 
as significant as that which he 
reveals. The fact that a student 
may fail to mention his step- 
father, for example, may sub- 
stantiate your knowledge that 
they do not have a good relation- 
ship. However, the teacher must 
be careful in her interpretation 
of such material, and be aware 
that it is supplementary informa- 
tion. This writing experience, 
which is beneficial for the child, 
also indicates to the teacher his 
level of writing and spelling 
ability. 

Another useful procedure in 
knowing your students better is 
the use of a personal data blank. 
This is somewhat similar to the 
autobiography except that the 
teacher elicits the specific in- 
formation she wants. The infor- 
mation can be divided into main 
categories such as: My Family 
Background, My Previous School 
Work, My Study Habits, My 
School Activities, My Out of 
School Activities, My Health. 
Such a personal data blank is not 
difficult to construct, and can be 
mimeographed for yearly use. 

When the above procedures are 
used it is recognized that a good 
deal of personal and family in- 
formation is obtained. 

It should be made clear to the 
students that this information is 
confidential and will be kept in 
the student’s file. It may be fur- 
ther explained that the purpose 
of obtaining the information is 
to help the school plan the child’s 
school program. Under such con- 
ditions, studies show, that the 
children are cooperative and 
willing to give as much informa- 
tion about themselves as possible. 

Another enlightening teaching 
tool is the sociogram.! in order 
to make a sociogram the teacher 
asks a meaningful question of the 
class, such as, “If vou were to 
work on a committee, which 
three children would you wish to 
work with? Name your choices 
in one, two, three, order of pref- 
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erence.” The children write their 
preferences, and from their re- 
sponses the teacher constructs a 
sociogram. This will show her 
which children are the most pop- 
ular. It will reveal “in-groups,” 
or reciprocal choices. It will also 
reveal “isolates” or children 
whom nobody chose. Again, it 
should be explained to the chil- 
dren that the purpose of the ques- 
tion is to help their school pro- 
gram. 

An example of the value of the 
sociogram is given here in a 
narrative interpretation of a so- 
ciogram of a 6th grade class. 

“The girls in the class have an 
in-group consisting of Sue, Lynn, 
Patty and Pam. Lynn appears to 
be the best liked girl in the group 
receiving a total of nine choices. 
She received four first choices, 
one second choice, and four third 
choices. She was chosen by two 
boys which indicates a good re- 
lationship with boys and girls in 
the class. George and Ronny are 
the two boys receiving most 
choices. George received four sec- 
ond choices and one third choice. 
Ronny received two first choices 
and two third choices. George 
was chosen by Julie as second 
choice. In general, the tendency 
was for girls to select girls, and 
boys selected boys for their 


choices. When all three choices 
are considered there is a fairly 
good reciprocal relationship 
among the students. 

There are four isolates in this 
class of 21 students. They are 
Judy, Jane, Kathy and _ Bob. 
These are the students that will 
require thorough study, observa- 
tion and guidance by the teacher 
to improve their social relation- 
ship. 

This will entail a complete 
study of the children’s cumula- 
tive records, test results and stu- 
dent data blanks. The causes of 
these children’s problems and low 
sociometric score should be iden- 
tified and analyzed. When this is 
done a program of improvement 
designed to help them attain bet- 
ter social relationships should be 
initiated. Bob has multiple prob- 
lems—he is an adopted child, and 
has physical problems, He has 
been referred to the special edu- 
cation supervisor for evaluation 
and recommendations. Kathy just 
moved to this school last fall. She 
has a moderately severe hearing 
loss and uses a table model hear- 
ing aid in class. The level of her 
academic work is good but she is 
quite immature.-With counseling 
and help she has an excellent po- 
tential to become better adjusted 
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socially. Likewise the reasons for 
Judy and Jane’s low sociometric 
score needs immediate attention. 
They all should be encouraged to 
participate in school and extra- 
curricular activities. If shyness is 
a major problem they should be 
given a series of small responsi- 
bilities where they may achieve 
success. They need to learn the 
value of cooperation and gradu- 
ally of assuming some leadership. 
The cooperation of Patty and 
Pam should be encouraged. Since 
they have received strong socio- 
metric scores they can provide 
leadership and encouragement to 
the isolates.” 

The above report indicates 
clearly the use that can be made 
of a sociogram. In addition to all 
these methods of information the 
teacher should always be observ- 
ant for signs of difficulty and op- 
portunities to help each child. 
Parent conferences and home 
visits are extremely valuable in 
getting better acquainted with 
your students and their families. 

This matter of knowing your 
students thoroughly takes extra 
time and effort. However, it pays 
big dividends in terms of a bet- 
ter classroom and happier teach- 
ers and students. 

Reference: 1—‘‘Standing Students”, Froehlich, 


C.P., and Darley, John G. Science Research 
Associates, 1951, Chicago, Ill. 


When other trees are stripped and bare, 


Without a leaf to shield 


The furred and feathered citizens 


Of windy wocod and field, 


And frozen snows are drifted deep, 


The lofty pine extends 


A welcome warm to all its cold 


And hungry little friends. 


The birds among its tasseled boughs 


Find shelter from the blast, 


When flying crystals cut the air 


And skies are overcast, 


And there upon its spicy cones 


The squirrels come to dine, 


A guest-house open all the year, 
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Long live the friendly pine! 
—Selected 
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Animals At Christmas 


Can YOU imagine a Christ- 
mas vacation for animals? That 
is exactly what they enjoyed long 
ago when it was the custom in 
many countries to give the do- 
mestic animals twelve days rest 
from their labors, in honor of the 
great festival. In many northern 
countries no fish were caught nor 
wild animals trapped during this 
season of peace and good will 
towards all creatures. 

Kindness to animals is an old, 
old tradition and they have al- 
ways been under a special pro- 
tection at this time. Even the 
poorest farmer used to share his 
blessings by giving to the humble 
creatures who worked for him. 

On Christmas Eve it was the 
custom for the farmers to go into 
the barn and give extra hay and 
straw to the cattle, perhaps in 
honor of the animals who were in 
the manger the night the Christ 
Child was born. In Spain the 
children are taught to be kind to 
the cow at Christmas, for did she 
not warm the Baby with her 
breath that winter night of long 
ago? 

The children of Holland be- 
lieve that a great white horse 
carries their gift bearer, St. 
Nicholas, and they make a special 
preparation for his visit. St. 
Nicholas comes earlier than our 
Santa Claus and on the evening 
before December 6th, the chil- 
dren put hay and carrots into 
their wooden shoes so that the 
faithful horse can refresh him- 
self after his long journey. St. 
Nicholas always rewards the chil- 
dren for this act of kindness by 
leaving toys and candy in the 
shoes after his steed has eaten 
his supper. 

In Syria it is the youngest 
camel who brings the gifts, and 
he is regarded with great tender- 
ness by the children. The legend 
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has it that three camels carried 
the Magi to Bethlehem that first 
Christmas. The youngest of these 
camels was not strong enough to 
make the journey and fell by the 
wayside, but the children min- 
istered to him, giving the young 
creature water and wheat. God 
blessed the little camel, the legend 
says, and it became the patron 
of the children. 

Even the bees have magical 
powers. According to some stor- 
ies, they hummed a song of praise 
on Christmas Eve. For that rea- 
son it used to be the custom in 
England to put a-spray of Holly 
on the bee hives. 

As for birds, they have always 
had a special place in Christmas 
lore, and have always had pro- 
tection and kindness shown them 
at this season. Indeed, they have 
their own Christmas tree in Nor- 
way and other Scandinavian 
countries. The farmer puts up a 
pole on which is tied a sheaf of 
grain, so that the family knows 
that the wild creatures of the air 
will share in the feast. 

In the German forests, there 
is a legend that even the little fir 
tree once took pity on the wild 
birds blown about in the storms 
of winter, and one Christmas Eve 
bade them come into its branches 
for shelter. 

If you live in the country you 
may know that the birds love the 
evergreens, the holly, laurel and 
all the greens we bring into the 
house at Christmas, but did you 
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Kindness toward animals is expressed 
at Christmas time in many parts of 
the world. 


know that legend has it that the 
mistletoe was brought to earth by 
the missel-thrush? This little bird 
carried the berries far and wide 
so that this plant, associated with 
Christmas, spread to many parts 
of the earth. 

Perhaps you have a bird feed- 
er in your garden and will re- 
member the birds at Christmas 
with extra seed and even a nice 
dinner of suet hung on a tree. 
When you eat your own dinner 
on Christmas Day you can look 
out the window and see the 
cardinal bright red against the 
snow, enjoying a little feast. 

In some countries the deer is 
part of Christmas tradition. It 
is thought that this gentle crea- 
ture carries the Christ Child 
through the forest as he brings 
gifts to good children whose par- 
ents have put a candle in the 
window to light the way. 

The cat, in all countries, has 
always been a strange mysterious 
creature, but at Christmas in 
some Scandinavian countries she 
takes on _ special importance. 
Legend has it that she sees in 
the household, things not. visible 
to human eyes — for instance, 
that charming little Christmas elf 
called Jule-Nissen. He lives in the 
attic and looks after the house- 
hold and the animals in the 
stables. On Christmas Eve he 
asks only a bowl of milk. No 
doubt he shares this with Madam 
Puss, for when she comes down 
in the morning she has a myster- 
ious look as if she has had dis- 


course with Jule-Nissen, the 
Christmas elf. 
These, of course, are only 


stories, but be sure that you are 
good to your cat on Christmas 
Eve. Who knows what secrets 
she may hold about the gifts that 
you may receive on Christmas 
morning? 
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Our Community 


A Primary Social Studies Unit 
LAVINA JASNOCH 


. Why unit was chosen 
. Major purposes 

. Approach 

. Suggested procedures 
. Subject correlations 


A. Reading 

B. Language Arts 
C. Social living 
D. Arithmetic 

E. Art 


. Conclusion of unit 


. Why unit was chosen 


Children need to know and 
appreciate more, the commun- 
ity in which they live. 

They need to know how it be- 
came what it is today. 

Their attitudes toward their 
community will become direct- 
ed toward helping its growth 
and improvement. 


. Major purposes 


To show the child the progress 
which has been made in his 
community by its citizens. 
To instill in the child the de- 
sire to become a contributing 
citizen in his community. 

To stimulate an interest in 
what is being done in his com- 
munity. 

To provide direct contact with 
those who have seen the com- 
munity progress. 


. Approach 


A good way to begin this unit 
is to ask children to bring in 
pictures of homes, towns, 
buildings, dress and transpor- 
tation of long ago. Discuss 
these and display them on the 
bulletin board. 

After this has been done you 
might ask, “How did your own 
town or community look long 
ago.” “How can we find out.” 
The discussion will bring out 
sources such as pictures our 
parents, grandparents, editors 
and others might have of our 
community, stories these same 
sources could tell us about 
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when our town first began or 
things that have been done to 
make it what it is today. 


. Suggested procedures 


A. We were fortunate to per- 
suade a member, who had 
lived the longest in our com- 
munity, to come and talk to 
us about earliest days in our 
community. When she came 
she also brought additional pic- 
tures of our community’s earli- 
est days. 

Before-hand she asked for a 
list of the pupils names in our 
room so she could use their 
names in impressing in their 
minds the location of former 
buildings or early places of 
importance in our community. 
Using the names also enabled 
her to tell interesting things 
but placing it on the under- 
standing of the primary level. 
These are sume of the things 
she told us and led us into dis- 
cussion about: 

1. Indians were the very first 
people who lived here. 

2. What is the first thing a 
town needs? (Post Office), 
(Pictures of your community 
may also be in files at your 
county courthouse.) She 


‘showed us a picture of our 


first Post Office. 

3. What were the first people 
called that settled here? Pio- 
neers) She told us she was a 
pioneer 79 years of age. 

4. What does the name of your 
town mean? Our town name 
means “Foot of the hill.” 

5. How do you suppose people 
traveled in early days? (Horse, 
buggy, covered wagon, and 
then later automobiles) 

Here she related a personal ex- 
perience by telling us she came 
through our town in a covered 
wagon with her parents when 
she was just a baby. 


6. What kind of houses did 
people live in? (Log and sod). 
She explained what a sod 


house is and how it is made. 


She told us she lived in one 
when she was a baby. (You 
may have a sod house near 
your community which you 
may choose ‘to visit as a 
group.) 
Her own house is one of the 
first homes built in our com- 
munity. It is made of very 
hard wood. : 
7. Other interesting things she 
told us which she worked in 
by using the names of some of 
the pupils were: 
A. The first school was in 
the office of the elevator. 
B. There was no bridge 
across the river from our 
town as there is today. 
C. There was once a Fort 
where Joey now lives. 
D. A pony express station 
was out about one mile, 
where Vicki lives now. 
E. The building that was 
the school house was made 
into the house that Larry 
lives in now. 
F. There was a sod house 
where Barry lives now. It 
was on the Oregon Trail. 
G. The bank building is now 
the house where a citizen in 
our community now lives. 
H. The first store has been 
rebuilt but is in its same 
location. 
All these brought about some 
discussion and produced great 
interest on the level of the pri- 
mary child. 
As an outcome of the above 
visit, a parent offered to show 
slide films of the largest gro- 
cery store in our town in the 
process of being built. 
You may have other offers of 
movie pictures, still pictures or 
other types of materials on 
any recent improvement in the 
town. Older members of your 
community will be eager to as- 
sist as they all seem to take 
great pride in the community 
(Turn to Page 62) 
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A Language Arts Program 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


(To be correlated with Language Arts in Action) 


ORAL LANGUAGES 


For years, we thought of composition as only 
in form of written composition with the whole 
criteria based on correct mechanics. We thoroughly 
believed that the mastery of mechanics blazed the 
trail to perfect written composition. We drilled un- 
ceasingly on correct forms, order, arrangement, 
punctuation, the parrot-like memorizing of the 
rules of grammar. We never once thought to praise 
the child who said something IN A DIFFERENT 
WAY, who made a story most interesting to the 
group, who expressed his ideas in an original 
fashion. Time has shown us that WRITING comes 
along way after SPEAKING. Our Courses of 
Study have quite completely changed their ob- 
jectives. The text book no longer presents lessons 
to be idly memorized or to be drilled over and over 
until mastered. The present-day essentials deal not 
with colorless little compositions or stiff little 
speeches which the teacher evaluates only in terms 
of correct grammar—but with the training of the 
child’s conversation at home, at school, in the store, 
on the playground, in all fields and experiences of 
his daily life. We have come to thoroughly believe 
that if a school is to furnish effective language 
exercises, it must make more generous provision 
for free social intercourse and for worthwhile 
childish activities which will call for DISCUSSION, 
CONSULTATION, INQUIRY, EXPLANATION, 
REPORT, and other practical purposes. The 
teacher regularly asks herself— 


1. Can my pupils stand before the class and 
talk for a minute or two upon a subject within 
range of their knowledge or experience, speaking 
clearly, plainly in clean-cut sentences, and without 
common grammatical mistakes? 


2. Are my pupils able to write with fair facility 
an original paragraph upon a subject within the 
range of their experience or their interests? Dr. 
Bernard Sheridan offered to teachers a philosophy 
of speaking and writing—much of which has re- 
mained with us— 


1. To THINK CLEAR THROUGH before speak- 
ing or writing. 


2. To get rid of the stringy or waste sentence. 
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3. To use fairly short sentences, each with a dis- 
tinct thought. 


4. To select a SUBJECT out of his experience 
that can be handled interestingly in a PARA- 
GRAPH. 


5. To think over in advance a good BEGINNING 
sentence that will lead straight to the heart of the 
story. 


6. To think out an ENDING sentence that will 
clinch the point of the story. 


7. To keep to the point of the story. 


8. To form the habit of speaking every word dis- 
tinctly and thus making one’s self heard. 


NATURAL USES OF LANGUAGES 


If we agree that oral speech precedes written; 
if we agree that both oral and written procedures 
should be based on the NATURAL interests of the 
children, then what shall we be training our pupils 
to talk or write about? Is it to be an artificial con- 
trivance dragged out to fill up the language period? 
Is it to be drilling day after day from a text book? 
Or should we remember that any teacher who can 
stimulate her pupils to read widely, to experience 
fully, and to converse freely, will secure better 
compositions than the one who thinking only of 
FORM neglects the CONTENT value. What offers 
bigger opportunity for real natural, really social 
intercourse than the right sort of a classroom? 


Let us enumerate briefly a few of the most 
natural uses of language for either oral or written 
work to be used from the one-room rural school to 
the large city system— 


1. DOING ERRANDS ABOUT THE SCHOOL 


Are we training children to speak CORRECTLY 
and to speak politely—as they bear a message 
to the Principal, to the Janitor, to the Library, 
etc. 


2. SHARING INFORMATION WITH SCHOOL OR 
CITY VISITORS 


If a visitor comes to your classroom or to your 
school—can the CHILDREN THEMSELVES 
give them interesting stories about their li- 
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vill 


lis- 


brary, their bulletin board, their new pupils, 
their Unit of Study on China, their new books, 
etc. 


A First Grade Contribution 
Our Bulbs 


“We planted our narcissus bulbs early in February. 

‘We put them in pretty blue bowls. 

We put water and white pebbles in the bowl. 

We thought the bulbs looked something like 
onions. 

We left them several days in the dark. 

When we brought them out of the dark, they 
looked like bright flames of light.” 


3. CLASSROOM DISCUSSION (a) concerning the 
real experiences of the children—birds, pets, 
stones, kites, play, games, trips, books, etc. 


(b) Concerning plans for school activities—a 
party, building of a library, making a class book, 
etc. 


(c) Concerning problems which arise in develop- 
ing a Social Study Unit, like— 


1. Why do the Dutch people wear wooden shoes? 
2. Do they wear their shoes all the time? 

3. How much of Holland is below sea level? 
4. What sort of houses do they have? 

5. Why do they have windmills, etc. 


(d) Asking the right kind of QUESTIONS— 
does the child’s questions really ask something, 
is it asked clearly, is it a question in which other 
members of the class could be interested? 


4, TELEPHONE CONVERSATIONS—(Real and 
Make-Believe) 


All sorts of conversations may be worked out 
with the children—the boy and the egg woman, 
the farmer and his wife, the clowns in the circus, 
two Eskimo children TAKTOO AND ANNOWA, 
etc. This gives the children excellent training in 
sentence sense and helps develop their imagina- 
tions. 


5. EXPLANATIONS 
Explaining : 


our Indian Unit. 

our sand table or bulletin board. 

a series of pictures. 

“Our Movies.” 

a situation or a problem. 

the exciting event in a story. 

why a story would be suitable for 
dramatization. 

“Our Peep Show,” etc. 
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6. CHILDREN’S RECORDS AND REPORTS 


(a) Concerning simple everyday experiences— 


Our Trip to the Farm, How to Feed Our Gold 
Fish, Our Book About Boats, The First Snow 
Storm, Making Apple Sauce, Our Visit to the 
Market, Our Easter Party, Library Rules, etc. 


Our Library Rules (Grade 2) 
“My book is my friend. 
Iam going to be good to it. 5 
I am going to wash my hands before using it. 
My book is not going to be marked. 


When I carry my book home, I shall put my 
name and the name of the book on a card.” 


(b) Concerning Social Studies— ‘ 


Through the various projects the children may 
develop about the life of the Indian, Eskimo, 
Chinese, Dutch, etc., there is unlimited oppor- 
tunity for reporting on topics in connection with 
the unit in progress. For instance, if the children 
are working out a unit on the Hopi or the Pueblo 
Indians, numerous problems will be set up by 
both the teacher and the pupils for further 
study, like— 


1. In what part of the country do the Pueblo 
Indians live? 


2. What does the word “Pueblo” mean? 


3. What does the inside of a Pueblo home look 
like? etc. 


Mary may report on topic 1: 


“Miss Brown has let me take this map. It is the 
map of the United States. This is the State of 
Mexico here. It is where John visited last sum- 
mer. This river that runs through Mexico is 
called RIO GRANDE. Along this river, you could 
find numerous pueblos. When Columbus was a 
little boy, these Indians were living in Arizona 
and New Mexico in the same kind of homes in 
which they are living today.” 


The teacher may evaluate Mary’s report some- 
what like this—“Why did you like Mary’s re- 
port?” 


“What points did she make particularly clear to 
you?” 


“Were her words well chosen?” 


“Was her voice clear and were her words well 
enunciated?” 


“Did each statement she gave tell you some- 
thing?” 
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“In what ways do you think Mary’s report 
could be improved?” 

Jack reports on Topic 2—THE MEANING OF 
THE WORD PUEBLO 

We have found that the word “PUEBLO” is a 
Spanish word and that it means village. - 

The Pueblo Indians all live together in houses 
two or three stories high. 

And that is probably the reason the Indians are 
called “The Pueblos.” 


. NOTICES, BULLETINS, SIGNS, LABELS— 


Class notices of all kinds offer excellent material 
for oral composition— 


a. Labeling of things brought into the class- 
room. Science material, books, toys, pets, draw- 
ings, etc. 

b. Names of Committees—The Safety Squad, 
The Bird Committee, The Keep Clean Committee, 
etc. 


c. What to Remember— 

d. Things of Interest 

e. Signs of Spring 

f. Things Needed for Our Picnic 
g. Naming Our Class Newspaper 
h. Naming Our Preprimer 

i. Labels on a Poster 

. An Outline for a Play 

: An outline for a Trip 

l. Properties Needed for our Play 
m. Things Needed for Our Exhibit 
n. Making Signs for Our Store 


Can you make up a good sign for selling corn- 
flakes; for selling lollipops; for selling red apples. 


. THE EXPERIENCE STORY 


The early stories of children should be real ex- 
periences. Interesting questions from the teacher 
will provoke interesting stories. The child should 
both SEE and FEEL the sentence structure. The 
teacher should be constantly aware of the BE- 
GINNING sentence, the ENDING sentence, the 
KEEPING to the POINT, the LENGTH of the 
story, etc. In Grade I, the children may begin 
STORY TELLING by telling TWO interesting 
things about their pets, viz: 


“My Kitten is as black as he can be. 
He looks like a piece of coal.” 
“My dog’s name is Ready. 
He always runs the minute I call him.” 
“My Kitten’s name is Fluffy Ruffles. 
Every night she goes to bed with me.” 


Later, the teacher develops the THREE 
Sentence Story : 
“My rabbit is very mischievous. 
He nibbles into everything. 
My mother says we should call him ‘Busy 
Body’.” 
“The other night my father gave my dog a 
bath. 
She shook the water all over me. 
That night, I told my mother I didn’t need 
a bath.” 

“Last night our kitten got out of the window. 
In the morning we wondered where she was. 
Maybe she was out hunting for a mouse.” 

“Some pigeons came up on my piazza. 

I gave them some crumbs to eat. 
They must have thought it was a banquet. 

“I dusted my room yesterday. 

I didn’t leave a speck of dust on anything. 
Mother said I was a good housekeeper.” 


FOUR and FIVE sentence stories: 


“Our baby begins to cry regularly at six 
o’clock in the morning. He cries all the time 
mother is getting breakfast. He cries all the 
harder when he smells the cooking. We call 
him our alarm clock.” 

“My sister told me not to wear my new tie to 
school. Taking her advice, I left it at home. 
At night, in came my sister wearing it her- 
self. I shall not take any more advice about 
wearing my things. If I do, ll never get a 
chance to wear them myself.” 


In a similar way, many interesting short stories 
may be developed from pictures, peep shows, 
the children’s drawings, etc. 


9. MAKING SPEECHES 


The classroom offers all sorts of opportunity for 
SPEECH MAKING: 


a. A Things of Interest Period (children bring- 
ing in things they wish to been about) 

b. A Joke Day 

c. Picture Stories 

d. Stories About Objects in Our Classroom. 


(Personification of a PENCIL, a BOTTLE OF 
INK, etc.) 


e. Class meeting speeches 


f. Speeches connected with Social Study prob- 
lems 


g. How To Keep Our City or Schoolyard Clean 
h. Hobbies—Our Hobby Lobby 
i. Our Own Hall of Fame, etc. (children pick- 


ing out noted people THEY would place in 
Hall of Fame—and why.) 
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Language Arts in Action 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


(To be correlated with A Language Arts Program) 


I. READING AND LANGUAGE 


A. Various activities correlate closely the study 
of Reading with Language. Questions like the fol- 
lowing may follow the reading of a story— 

Can you give three reasons you like this 
story? 
What do YOU think was the author’s pur- 
pose in writing the story? 
Can you outline the story by importance of 
events? 
What do you think is the climax of the story? 
Can you suggest three other titles for the 
story? 
Can you give an oral sketch, describing the 
main character? 
. Can you suggest a better ending for the 
story? 
Give reasons. 
Would this be a good story to dramatize? 
. Can you give the main event in the story? 
10. Can you turn the story into a simple play? 

B. RIDDLES— 

The children love to develop riddles, object 
stories, or personifications of objects for the class 
to guess. These they later use for reading—viz; 
“T have an unusually long neck. 

My fur is covered with yellow and brown spots. 
My legs are long and my ears are sharp. 
I have very little to say. 
Who am I.” 
“I sleep in a bag made of reindeer skin. 
Day after day, my sleeping bag is hung on the 
wall. 

Sometimes, I travel about in the hood of my 

mother’s coat. 

I like to peep out as my mother travels over the 

ice and snow. 
Who am I.” 

C. GIVING TITLES TO STORIES 

A child may give a short story before the class, 
like— 

“This morning a dog came into our school. 

He came all the way upstairs. 

The whole school was laughing at him. 

A fourth grade boy took him out. 

How he had to coax to get him to leave! 

The children think up numerous titles for the 
story: 

‘An Unwelcome Guest 
Uninvited 
A Visitor at School, etc. 
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D. GIVING LAST SENTENCES TO STORIES. 
“Last night our kitten got out of the window. 
In the morning we wondered where she was. 
She came back again.” 
The children try to make a better closing 
sentence: 
“We were sure she was lost.” 
“Maybe she was out hunting a mouse.” 
“Perhaps she was visiting next door.” 
“We found her in the barn,” etc. 
E. CLUBS 
Various clubs and their activities make worth- 
while Language work : 
A Story Hour Club 
A Listen-in Club 
Our Hobby Club 
Our Radio Club 
A Better Joke Club 
Our Hall of Fame 
All.of these are conducive to natural self-ex- 
pression and to better language techniques. 


F. THE BEGINNING OF OUTLINING 


In the first and second grades, the child has 
learned to name the characters in a story, to write 
a “Table of Contents” for a book he is making, to 


. list titles for a book or story, to record data for a 


circus project, etc. He has learned, too, that stories 
have a beginning, a solution of difficulties, a happy 
ending. This bump for organization that the child 
has, this desire to work out a plan, is really the 
beginning of outlining. 

1. Preceding any specific attempt at real out- 
lining, numerous records of the children 
should appear daily on the blackboard, such 
as these: 

PLANS FOR OUR INDIAN UNIT 

Look in books at home for Indian stories. 

Bring Indian relics to school. 

Cut out Indian pictures for our scrap-books. 

AN OUTLINE OF A TRIP 

Went to Museum on Friday. 

Saw the Navajo hogan. 

Saw one of the Pueblo tribes. 

Sat down in a Hopi living room. 

A man told us how piki bread was made. 
Other simple outlines may appear, like: 

An outline for a book. 

An outline for a play. 

What I see in a picture. 

An outline for a party, etc. 
When the children have become accustomed to 
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seeing outline forms on the blackboard, the teacher 
may begin the SECOND step. 

2. “I am going to read some short stories to you 
today, some of them written by children 
themselves. As I read them, you may think 
of what really important things happen, so 
that we may list them on the blackboard.” 

Teacher reads simple stories like the following: 

Kohannah was the son of a great chief. He be- 
longed to a long line of mighty warriors. When he 
was about ten years of age, his father gave him 
a beautifully shaped bow and arrow to use in ‘the 
great forest. 

Kohannah took the bow and arrow and started 
for the woods. He turned his steps toward the sun 
and followed a straight trail. 

As he hurried forward, he heard a new and 
strange sound. He stopped and listened. He went 
closer. 

A strange object, like a great deer, stood out 
against the trees. Kohannah lifted his bow and took 
a straight aim. Tang! hissed the bow string. 

The frightened animal jumped and ran toward 
the wood, then fell backward. Kohannah’s heart 
was filled with pride. He ran home to show his 
father that he, too, could provide food for the 
family. 

“What is the first important fact in our story?” 
A child suggests “Kohannah is the son of a great 
chief.” 

“What two things should be included in the next 
fact?” That Kohannah is ten years of age, that his 
father gave him a bow and arrow. “Who can put 
these two facts in a statement?” 

“At ten years of age, his father gave him a bow 
and arrow.” 

“What did Kohannah do next and what did he 
hear?” Hurried into the woods, heard a strange 
sound. “Will you put those facts into our third 
heading.” 

A child suggests—“Kohannah hurried into the 
woods. He heard a strange sound.” 

“Can anyone put those two facts into one sen- 
tence by using the connecting word ‘where’ ?” 

“Kohannah hurried into the woods, where he 
heard a strange sound.” 

In a similar way, the rest of the simple outline 
may be completed. 


KOHANNAH AND THE DEER 


Kohannah is the son of a great chief. 

At ten years of age, his father gave him a bow 
and arrow. 

Kohannah hurried into the woods where he 
heard a strange sound. 

He saw a huge deer against the tree. 

He lifted his bow and took a straight aim. 

The frightened animal fell backward. 

Kohannah ran home to show his father that 

he, too, could provide food for his family. 


After outlining various short stories, the chil- 

dren are ready for the third step. 

3. The teacher may put simple phrase headings 
on the board, like the following, about which 
simple stories are to be made: 

A Brownie rides on an elephant. 

He turns a-somersault. ~ 

The children laugh. 

A funny monkey. 

A big, fat elephant. 

Tricks and fun. 

Wow finds some eggs. — 

He gives an egg to Red Hen. 

A duck comes out of the egg. 

The children in turn frame stories like the fol- 
lowing : 

A tiny brownie rode about on big fat Susie. 
He tried to turn somersaults in the air. 

He fell flat on his back. 

The children all began to laugh. 

Wow found a nest of eggs on the sandy beach. 
He gave a big white egg to poor little Red Hen. 
A wee golden duck came rolling out of the egg. 
“April Fool!” said Wow. 

4. The teacher may then hand simple outlines, 
one to each child, about which stories are to 
be made, like: 

A little dog came to school one day. 
What he learned. 

How the children felt about him. 
My birthday party. 

A funny joke. 

How we had fun. 

5. The last step will be the making of simple 
original outlines from which the children de- 
velop their own original stories, thus: 

A child’s outline: 
A big black cat. 
Another cat. 
A funny short-tailed dog. 

The story: 
I knew a big black cat who played in our 
neighborhood. She and another cat were 
always quarreling over their dinner. One 
day, a funny short-tailed dog came along 
and settled the quarrel. He said, “I'll eat 
that dinner myself.” 


G. DRAMATIC ACTION AND LANGUAGE 


1. The children like to dramatize something they 

have seen someone do—like 

jumping rope 

painting a house 

ringing a bell 

a fairy dancing, etc. 
The other children may DESCRIBE the 
fairy dancing with picture words like: 

a brownie tiptoeing in the grass 

a fairy dancing to music 

an elf skipping in the grass, etc. 
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The children also enjoy dramatizing a person 
whom they have enjoyed in a story or poem— 
lke THE TINY BEAR, WYNKEN, 
BLYNKEN, and NOD, PETER RABBIT, ETC. 
The children express each action by means of 
vivid, picture words. 
2. The Peep Show 
The children may themselves draw pictures 
for their STUDY OF WOOL. Each child 
brings in a strong shoe box. In the top of each 
they will cut a hole big enough to look through. 
The children’s pictures may tell about A 
LARGE SHEEP RANCH, AN OLD-FASH- 
IONED SPINNING WHEEL, etc. Delightful 
language lessons may follow as each child 
TELLS the story he SEES as he peeps 
through the hole in the box.— 
“This boy is wearing a woolen sweater. 

It is made of soft yarn. 

The yarn was made from sheep fibers. 

Each fiber had to be sorted, cleaned, and 

dried. 
A lot of work goes into the making of a 
sweater.” 

The children in turn have many interesting 
stories to tell about wool which are discussed 
and evaluated by the teacher and the chil- 
dren. 


H. THE DESCRIPTION | 


Early in the grades, the children like to give 
descriptions cf people whom they have met in 
their story books. The other children are to guess 
who these people are from the descriptions: 

1. You are likely to meet me in a book of ad- 
venture. One day, I found myself on a lonely 
deserted island where I had to feed on berries 
and grasses. FRIDAY was a lucky day for 
me.” 

(The children guess ROBINSON CRUSOE) 

2. I liked to do errands for my mother. I liked 
best to carry butter and cheese to my grand- 
mother who lived outside the village. One day, 
I met an ugly wolf in the woods. He started to 
sniff his nose and follow me. I ran to my grand- 
mother’s as fast as I could go.” (The children 
guess RED RIDING HOOD) 


Other descriptions are given of Pinocchio, Alice 
in Wonderland, Clematis, Robin Hood, etc. The 
teacher must evaluate each description— 

- Does each word mean something? 

. Is the story interesting to the audience? 

3. Did the beginning sentence start the story 
moving? 

4. Did picture words make us see more clearly? 

5. Did the sentences have life? 

6. Did the ending sentence clinch the points of 
the story? 
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The teacher who develops carefully and con- 
sistently a choice speaking vocabulary will find little 
difficulty in getting the children to give pleasing 
and vivid descriptions. Several weeks of SEEING, 
HEARING, and FEELING words in poetry, of 
using choice words to describe a person or place, 
of replacing TRITE words with VIVID words, 
will sharpen the senses to such an extent that the 
child naturally fits picturesque words into his 
sentences. 

Following a Reading Club in which the children 
have discussed places and people, the teacher will 
find it very opportune to get simple character 
sketches from the children—people so vividly 
described that the audience children will want to 
meet them. 

Brief descriptions of book people may either be 
prescribed orally or on paper—viz: (taken from 
real reports of real children) — 


bs Come to the Theater 
Tonight 
to meet 
Pinocchio 
The sly little elf man 
who has plenty of tricks, 
and who instead of walking to school 
walked right into trouble. 
Come and see him tie the knot 
in the old cow’s tail! 


2. DO NOT FOLLOW A RABBIT! 

Alice, who has been missing for a long while, 
has returned to Bookland. This blue-eyed, 
golden-haired girl will gladly tell you of her 
very strange adventures through the Looking 
Glass. Here she comes now! See her eyes 
shine. She is just as mischievous as ever. But 
all BOOKLAND welcomes her return. 


3. Let us introduce to you Komokie of the Cliffs. 
He is climbing up the mesa with his dog, 
Pooko. See his black, straight hair and his 
large, kind eyes. From his ears hang funny 
blue stones tied to pieces of string. His green 
velvet shirt glistens in the sunlight. He lives 
in Hopi Land. 


I. PROJECTS and ORAL LANGUAGES 
Various projects adapt themselves to rich oral 
expression— 

Making a Class Story Book 

Our Joke Club 

Making a Class Newspaper 

Making Advertisements for a Store Window 

Arranging an Assembly Program 

Selling a Book 

Keeping a Class Diary 


(Note to teachers—The next issue will develop 
WRITTEN LANGUAGE, all forms of LETTER 
WRITING, BOOK REVIEWS and REPORTS, etc.) 
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8th Speaker: And there ap- 
peared an angel of the Lord an- 
nouncing the arrival of the prom- 
ised Messiah saying, “For unto 
you is born this day in the city of 
David, a Savior, which is Christ 
the Lord.” 

9th Speaker: Suddenly there 
was a heavenly host of angels 
praising God and saying, “Glory 
to God in the highest, and peace, 
good will toward men.” 
Song—“It came Upon the Mid- 
night Clear” 

10th Speaker: These Shepherds 
left their sheep and went to Beth- 
lehem to worship the new born 
King. 

11th Speaker: The Star of Beth- 
lehem gave light and guided them 
all the way. 

12th Speaker: At the foot of 
the manger they bowed their 
heads and must have said a 
prayer for the new born King. 


13th Speaker: And there came 
three Wise Men with rich gifts. 
They, too, followed the star and 
worshiped at the foot of the 
manger. 
Song—“Away in a Manger” 

14th Speaker: And so when 
Christmas comes this year, don’t 
leave Christ out of Christmas. 
Honor Jesus whose birthday we 
celebrate. 

15th Speaker: Remember that 
night long ago which was so si- 
lent and calm yet so holy when 
Little Jesus came to live with us 
to bring peace and good will to 
all men. 
Song—“Silent Night” 

16th Speaker: This is our story 
of Little Baby Jesus and we wish 
for you a Merry Christmas. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : 
Songs 
“Little Baby Jesus” Oct., Nov., 


Dec. Beginner Bible Story, 
Sunday School Board of the 
Southern Baptist Convention 
from Songs We Sing compiled 
by Mattie C. Leatherwood. 
“Long Ago” words by Harry 
Dixon Loes; music “Lullaby” 
by Johannes Brahms. 

“A Cradle Carol” words and 
music by Lillian Vandevere 
and Gladys Pitcher. Our First 
Music, C. C. Birchard, Boston, 
Mass. 


“It Came Upon the Midnight 
Clear” Two Hundred Songs for 
Junior and Senior High School 
by Jacob Kwalwasser, Ph.D.; 
Turner E. Smith & Co., Atlan- 
ta., Ga. 

“Away in a Manger” 

“Silent Night” New Music Ho- 
rizons, First Grade, Silver Bur- 
dette Co., New York. 


A Christmas Play 


CHARACTERS: 


Wild Goose 
Donkey 

Squirrel 

Blue Jay 

Little Old Woman 
The Three Bears: 


Narrator 
TIME: Just before Christmas. 


Narrator: Once upon a time 
three little bears lived in a cream- 
colored house with a red brick 
chimney. Nothing ever went 
through the chimney except 
smoke, because the three little 
bears did not hang up stockings 
on Christmas Eve. One year, 
however, two days before Christ- 
mas, a wild goose on his way 
from the North, stopped in front 
of the cream-colored house where 
the three bears were playing in 
the back yard. 


Wild Goose: It’s almost time 


aa 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


for Santa Claus to come. 

Frisky: Santa Claus? Who’s 
he? 

Wild Goose: Oh, don’t you 
know about Christmas and Santa 
Claus? 

Bruin: 
them. 

Wild Goose: If you'll hang up 
your stockings the night before 
Christmas, Santa Claus will come 
down your red brick chimney and 
fill them with candy and nuts 
and sugared dates. 

Polie: But, we haven’t any 
stockings. 


Wild Goose: Well, Christmas is 
day after tomorrow, and if you 
take my advice, you’ll get some 
and hang them up tomorrow 
night. 

Frisky: Let’s get up early to- 
morrow morning and look for 
some stockings. 

Narrator: The others agreed 
and early the next morning the 
three little bears started out to 


We never heard of 


find some stockings. Soon they 
met a donkey. 

The Three Bears: Good morn- 
ing, Donkey! 

Donkey: Good morning. Where 
are you going this fine winter 
day? 

Frisky: We are looking for 
stockings. Can you tell us where 
to get some? 

Donkey: Yes, they grow on 
clothes lines. But, you must not 
have anything to do with stock- 
ings. Once I ate some and they 
made me very, very sick. 

Bruin: We don’t want to eat 
them; we want to hang them up 
on Christmas so that Santa Claus 
can come and fill them. 

Donkey: Well, stockings are 
dangerous, and if you take my 
advice, you won’t have a thing 
to do with them. 

Narrator: The three little 
bears felt sad. They walked on 
very fast until them came to a 
gay squirrel, who had just run 
out from his hole in the tree. 
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The Three Bears: Good morn- 
ing, Squirrel. 

Squirrel: Good morning. 
Where are you going this clear 
winter day? 

Polie: We are looking for 
stockings. Can you tell us where 
to get some? 

Squirrel: Yes. Women hang 
them on clothes lines every Mon- 
day morning. I got one in the fall 
to store my nuts in, but just as 
I was scampering away with it, 
a man with a gun came out of 
the house and shot at me. I was 
so frightened that I haven’t been 
near there since! If you take my 
advice you'll have nothing to do 
with stockings. 

Frisky: We want to hang them 
up on Christmas Eve so that 
Santa Claus can come and fill 
them. 

Bruin: If we haven’t stockings 
hung up, he won’t know we live 
there. 

Polie: Please tell us where we 
can get some. 


Squirrel: Well, this isn’t Mon- 


day, but I’ll show you where I 
got mine. 

Narrator: The three bears and 
the friendly squirrel slipped 
quietly through the field until 
they came to a house with a white 
picket fence around it. Sure 
enough, there was a high clothes 
line; but not so much as a single 
stocking hung on it! 

Squirrel: That’s too bad. I’m 
sorry. 

Bruin: We're disappointed, but 
we’re glad, too, because we met 
such a kind and helpful squirrel. 

The Three Bears: Thank you 
very much, squirrel! 

Narrator: Then on they went. 
Soon they came to a pond, and 
there sat a blue jay on a low 
branch of a tree near the water. 

The Three Bears: Good morn- 
ing, Bluejay ! 

Blue Jay: Good morning! 
Where are you going this bright 
winter day? 

Frisky: We are looking for 
stockings. Can you tell us where 
to get some? 

Blue Jay: Oh, yes. They grow 
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on boys’ legs. Boys come here in 
the summer. They take off their 
stockings and shoes and leave 
them on the bank while they 


wade in the pond, catch fish, and © 


throw stones. You mustn’t have 
anything to do with stockings. 
The boys who wear them are 
dangerous ! 

Bruin: But, we need some to 
hang up on Christmas -Eve so 
that Santa Claus can come up 
and fill them. 

Blue Jay: Well, stockings are 
very hard to get, and if you take 
my advice you won’t have a thing 
to do with them. 

Narrator: The three 
bears felt sadder than ever, but 
they would not give up and go 
home. They trudged along an old 
road through the woods, feeling 
very tired and hungry, too. They 
did not meet anyone for a long 
time, and it grew later and later. 
At last, as the sun was getting 
low, they spied through the trees 
a little yellow house with a wide 
yellow porch and sky-blue pillars. 
On the porch sat an old, old 
woman, wrapped in a warm red 
shawl and she was knitting a 
stocking! What luck! The three 
little bears were not tired any 
longer. They ran up to the yellow 
steps as fast as they could. 

The Three Bears: Good eve- 
ning. 

The Little Old Woman: Good 
evening. Where have you been 
this sunny winter day? 

Polie: We have been looking 
for stockings all day long, but 
we haven’t found any. 

Frisky: Could you tell us 
where to get some? 

The Little Old Woman: Yes. I 
knit stockings, and my daughter 
knits stockings, and my daugh- 


Dressing 
DOROTHIA PHILLIPS 


When I learn to wash my face 

And put on my own shoes, 

I will be nearly big enough 
To wear the clothes I choose. 


little. 


ter’s daughter knits stockings. 
We make our living that way, so 
we can’t give you any; but, if you 
fill up our three honey jars, you 
may each have a pair. 

Bruin: Good! We will fill your 
honey jars! 

The other Bears: Yes, yes! We 
will go right away. 

Little Old Woman: They are on 
the back porch. If you follow the 
path you will soon come to a bee 
tree. You must be back before 
sundown, though, because at 
dusk we lock all our doors and 
windows. 

Narrator: The three little 
bears hurried around the house, 
got the honey jars, and were 
going down the path before the 
little old woman could roll up 
her knitting. They found the bee 
tree, but the hollow was so deep 
that not one of them could reach 
the honey. 

Bruin: Oh, what shall we do if 
we can’t reach the honey? 

Frisky: I’ve an idea! 

Narrator: The others were 
thrilled with his plan. Frisky 
took hold of Polie’s hind feet, and 
Bruin took hold of Frisky’s hind 
feet and they made a chain right 
down into the tree. Bruin passed 
the honey jars, which Polie filled 
and passed back. When the jars 
were filled, the bears ran all the 
way back to the yellow house. 
There stood the little old woman 
at the door. 

The Little Old Woman: Just in 
time. Here’s a pair of stockings 
for each of you and a piece of 
bread and jam for each. 

The Three Bears: Oh, thank 
you, thank you very, very much! 

Narrator: The three little 
bears lost no time in getting 
home and hanging up their stock- 
ings. Next morning, the stockings 
were filled, just as the wild 
goose had said, and in the after- 
noon the bears took some of their 
nuts and candy to the gay 
squirrel and the kind, little old 
woman. 

Adapted from “The Three 
Bears’ Christmas Stockings.” 


Author unknown. 
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Animals At Christmas 


MARGARET REARDON 


Can YOU imagine a Christ- 
mas vacation for animals? That 
is exactly what they enjoyed long 
ago when it was the custom in 
many countries to give the do- 


mestic animals twelve days rest © 


from their labors, in honor of the 
great festival. In many northern 
countries no fish were caught nor 
wild animals trapped during this 
season of peace and good will 
towards all creatures. 

Kindness to animals is an old, 
old tradition and they have al- 
ways been under a special pro- 
tection at this time. Even the 
poorest farmer used to share his 
blessings by giving to the humble 
creatures who worked for him. 

On Christmas Eve it was the 
custom for the farmers to go into 
the barn and give extra hay and 
straw to the cattle, perhaps in 
honor of the animals who were in 
the manger the night the Christ 
Child was born. In Spain the 
children are taught to be kind to 
the cow at Christmas, for did she 
not warm the Baby with her 
breath that winter night of long 
ago? 

The children of Holland be- 
lieve that a great white horse 
carries their gift bearer, St. 
Nicholas, and they make a special 
preparation for his visit. St. 
Nicholas comes earlier than our 
Santa Claus and on the evening 
before December 6th, the chil- 
dren put hay and carrots into 
their wooden shoes so that the 
faithful horse can refresh him- 
self after his long journey. St. 
Nicholas always rewards the chil- 
dren for this act of kindness by 
leaving toys and candy in the 
shoes after his steed has eaten 
his supper. 

In Syria it is the youngest 
camel who brings the gifts, and 
he is regarded with great tender- 
ness by the children. The legend 
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has it that three camels carried 
the Magi to Bethlehem that first 
Christmas. The youngest of these 
camels was not strong enough to 
make the journey and fell by the 
wayside, but the children min- 
istered to him, giving the young 
creature water and wheat. God 
blessed the little camel, the legend 
says, and it became the patron 
of the children. 

Even the bees have magical 
powers. According to some stor- 
ies, they hummed a song of praise 
on Christmas Eve. For that rea- 
son it used to be the custom in 
England to put a-.spray of Holly 
on the bee hives. 

As for birds, they have always 
had a special place in Christmas 
lore, and have always had pro- 
tection and kindness shown them 
at this season. Indeed, they have 
their own Christmas tree in Nor- 
way and other Scandinavian 
countries. The farmer puts up a 
pole on which is tied a sheaf of 
grain, so that the family knows 
that the wild creatures of the air 
will share in the feast. 

In the German forests, there 
is a legend that even the little fir 
tree once took pity on the wild 
birds blown about in the storms 
of winter, and one Christmas Eve 
bade them come into its branches 
for shelter. 

If you live in the country you 
may know that the birds love the 
evergreens, the holly, laurel and 
all the greens we bring into the 
house at Christmas, but did you 


Kindness toward animals is expressed 
at Christmas time in many parts of 
the world. 


know that legend has it that the 
mistletoe was brought to earth by 
the missel-thrush? This little bird 
carried the berries far and wide 
so that this plant, associated with 
Christmas, spread to many parts 
of the earth. 

Perhaps you have a bird feed- 
er in your garden and will re- 
member the birds at Christmas 
with extra seed and even a nice 
dinner of suet hung on a tree. 
When you eat your own dinner 
on Christmas Day you can look 
out the window and see the 
cardinal bright red against the 
snow, enjoying a little feast. 

In some countries the deer is 
part of Christmas tradition. It 
is thought that this gentle crea- 
ture carries the Christ Child 
through the forest as he brings 
gifts to good children whose par- 
ents have put a candle in the 
window to light the way. 

The cat, in all countries, has 
always been a strange mysterious 
creature, but at Christmas in 
some Scandinavian countries she 
takes special importance. 
Legend has it that she sees in 
the household, things not. visible 
to human eyes — for instance, 
that charming little Christmas elf 
called Jule-Nissen. He lives in the 
attic and looks after the house- 
hold and the animals in the 
stables. On Christmas Eve he 
asks only a bowl of milk. No 
doubt he shares this with Madam 
Puss, for when she comes down 
in the morning she has a myster- 
ious look as if she has had dis- 


course with Jule-Nissen, the 
Christmas elf. 
These, of course, are only 


stories, but be sure that you are 
good to your cat on Christmas 
Eve. Who knows what secrets 
she may hold about the gifts that 
you may receive on Christmas 
morning? 
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Our Community 


A Primary Social Studies Unit 
LAVINA JASNOCH 


. Why unit was chosen 
. Major purposes 

. Approach 

. Suggested procedures 
. Subject correlations 


A. Reading 

B. Language Arts 
C. Social living 
D. Arithmetic 

E. Art 


. Conclusion of unit 


. Why unit was chosen 


Children need to know and 
appreciate more, the commun- 
ity in which they live. 

They need to know how it be- 
came what it is today. 

Their attitudes toward their 
community will become direct- 
ed toward helping its growth 
and improvement. 


. Major purposes 


To show the child the progress 
which has been made in his 
community by its citizens. 
To instill in the child the de- 
sire to become a contributing 
citizen in his community. 

To stimulate an interest in 
what is being done in his com- 
munity. 

To provide direct contact with 
those who have seen the com- 
munity progress. 


. Approach 


A good way to begin this unit 
is to ask children to bring in 
pictures of homes, towns, 
buildings, dress and transpor- 
tation of long ago. Discuss 
these and display them on the 
bulletin board. 

After this has been done. you 
might ask, “How did your own 
town or community look long 
ago.” “How can we find out.” 
The discussion will bring out 
sources such as pictures our 
parents, grandparents, editors 
and others might have of our 
community, stories these same 
sources could tell us about 
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when our town first began or 
things that have been done to 
make it what it is today. 


. Suggested procedures 


A. We were fortunate to per- 
suade a member, who had 
lived the longest in our com- 
munity, to come and talk to 
us about earliest days in our 
community. When she came 
she also brought additional pic- 
tures of our community’s earli- 
est days. 

Before-hand she asked for a 
list of the pupils names in our 
room so she could use their 
names in impressing in their 
minds the location of former 
buildings or early places of 
importance in our community. 
Using the names also enabled 
her to tell interesting things 
but placing it on the under- 
standing of the primary level. 
These are sume of the things 
she told us and led us into dis- 
cussion about: 

1. Indians were the very first 
people who lived here. 

2. What is the first thing a 
town needs? (Post Office), 
(Pictures of your community 
may also be in files at your 
county courthouse.) She 


-showed us a picture of our 


first Post Office. 

3. What were the first people 
called that settled here? Pio- 
neers) She told us she was a 
pioneer 79 years of age. 

4. What does the name of your 
town mean? Our town name 
means “Foot of the hill.” 

5. How do you suppose people 
traveled in early days? (Horse, 
buggy, covered wagon, and 
then later automobiles) 

Here she related a personal ex- 
perience by telling us she came 
through our town in a covered 
wagon with her parents when 
she was just a baby. 


6. What kind of houses did 
people live in? (Log and sod). 
She explained what a _ sod 


-house is and how it is made. 


She told us she lived in one 
when she was a baby. (You 
may have a sod house near 
your community which you 
may choose to visit as a 
group.) 
Her own house is one of the 
first homes built in our com- 
munity. It is made of very 
hard wood. 
7. Other interesting things she 
told us which she worked in 
by using the names of some of 
the pupils were: 
A. The first school was in 
the office of the elevator. 
B. There was no bridge 
across the river from our 
town as there is today. 
C. There was once a Fort 
where Joey now lives. 
D. A pony express station 
was out about one mile, 
where Vicki lives now. 
E. The building that was 
the school house was made 
into the house that Larry 
lives in now. 
F. There was a sod house 
where Barry lives now. It 
was on the Oregon Trail. 
G. The bank building is now 
the house where a citizen in 
our community now lives. 
H. The first store has been 
rebuilt but is in its same 
location. 
All these brought about some 
discussion and produced great 
interest on the level of the pri- 
mary child. 
As an outcome of the above 
visit, a parent offered to show 
slide films of the largest gro- 
cery store in our town in the 
process of being built. 
You may have other offers of 
movie pictures, still pictures or 
other types of materials on 
any recent improvement in the 
town. Older members of your 
community will be eager to as- 
sist as they all seem to take 
great pride in the community 
(Turn to Page 62) 
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A Language Arts Program 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


(To be correlated with Language Arts in Action) 


ORAL LANGUAGES 


For years, we thought of composition as only 
in form of written composition with the whole 
criteria based on correct mechanics. We thoroughly 
believed that the mastery of mechanics blazed the 
trail to perfect written composition. We drilled un- 
ceasingly on correct forms, order, arrangement, 
punctuation, the parrot-like memorizing of the 
rules of grammar. We never once thought to praise 
the child who said something IN A DIFFERENT 
WAY, who made a story most interesting to the 
group, who expressed his ideas in an original 
fashion. Time has shown us that WRITING comes 
along way after SPEAKING. Our Courses of 
Study have quite completely changed their ob- 
jectives. The text book no longer presents lessons 
to be idly memorized or to be drilled over and over 
until mastered. The present-day essentials deal not 
with colorless little compositions or stiff little 
speeches which the teacher evaluates only in terms 
of correct grammar—but with the training of the 
child’s conversation at home, at school, in the store, 
on the playground, in all fields and experiences of 
his daily life. We have come to thoroughly believe 
that if a school is to furnish effective language 
exercises, it must make more generous provision 
for free social intercourse and for worthwhile 
childish activities which will call for DISCUSSION, 
CONSULTATION, INQUIRY, EXPLANATION, 
REPORT, and other practical purposes. The 
teacher regularly asks herself— 


1. Can my pupils stand before the class and 
talk for a minute or two upon a subject within 
range of their knowledge or experience, speaking 
clearly, plainly in clean-cut sentences, and without 
common grammatical mistakes? 


2. Are my pupils able to write with fair facility 
an original paragraph upon a subject within the 
range of their experience or their interests? Dr. 
Bernard Sheridan offered to teachers a philosophy 
of speaking and writing—much of which has re- 
mained with us— 


1. To THINK CLEAR THROUGH before speak- 
ing or writing. 


2. To get rid of the stringy or waste sentence. 
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3. To use fairly short sentences, each with a dis- 
tinct thought. 


4. To select a SUBJECT out of his experience 
that can be handled interestingly in a PARA- 
GRAPH. 


5. To think over in advance a good BEGINNING 
sentence that will lead straight to the heart of the 
story. 


6. To think out an ENDING sentence that will 
clinch the point of the story. 


7. To keep to the point of the story. 


8. To form the habit of speaking every word dis- 
tinctly and thus making one’s self heard. 


NATURAL USES OF LANGUAGES 


If we agree that oral speech precedes written; 
if we agree that both oral and written procedures 
should be based on the NATURAL interests of the 
children, then what shall we be training our pupils 
to talk or write about? Is it to be an artificial con- 
trivance dragged out to fill up the language period? 
Is it to be drilling day after day from a text book? 
Or should we remember that any teacher who can 
stimulate her pupils to read widely, to experience 
fully, and to converse freely, will secure better 
compositions than the one who thinking only of 
FORM neglects the CONTENT value. What offers 
bigger opportunity for real natural, really social 
intercourse than the right sort of a classroom? 


Let us enumerate briefly a few of the most 
natural uses of language for either oral or written 
work to be used from the one-room rural school to 
the large city system— 


1. DOING ERRANDS ABOUT THE SCHOOL 


Are we training children to speak CORRECTLY 
and to speak politely—as they bear a message 
to the Principal, to the Janitor, to the Library, 
etc. 


2. SHARING INFORMATION WITH SCHOOL OR 
CITY VISITORS 


If a visitor comes to your classroom or to your 
school—can the CHILDREN THEMSELVES 
give them interesting stories about their li- 
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brary, their bulletin board, their new pupils, 
their Unit of Study on China, their new books, 
etc. 


A First Grade Contribution 
Our Bulbs 


“We planted our narcissus bulbs early in February. 

‘We put them in pretty blue bowls. 

We put water and white pebbles in the bowl. 

We thought the bulbs looked something like 
onions. 

We left them several days in the dark. 

When we brought them out of the dark, they 
looked like bright flames of light.” 


3. CLASSROOM DISCUSSION (a) concerning the 
real experiences of the children—birds, pets, 
stones, kites, play, games, trips, books, etc. 


(b) Concerning plans for school activities—a 
party, building of a library, making a class book, 
etc. 


(c) Concerning problems which arise in develop- 
ing a Social Study Unit, like— 


. Why do the Dutch people wear wooden shoes? 
. Do they wear their shoes all the time? 
. How much of Holland is below sea level? 


. What sort of houses do they have? 
5. Why do they have windmills, etc. 


(d) Asking the right kind of QUESTIONS— 
does the child’s questions really ask something, 
is it asked clearly, is it a question in which other 
members of the class could be interested? 


4, TELEPHONE CONVERSATIONS—(Real and 
Make-Believe) 


All sorts of conversations may be worked out 
with the children—the boy and the egg woman, 
the farmer and his wife, the clowns in the circus, 
two Eskimo children TAKTOO AND ANNOWA, 
etc. This gives the children excellent training in 
sentence sense and helps develop their imagina- 
tions. 


5. EXPLANATIONS 
Explaining : 


our Indian Unit. 

our sand table or bulletin board. 

a series of pictures. 

“Our Movies.” 

a situation or a problem. 

the exciting event in a story. 

why a story would be suitable for 
dramatization. 

“Our Peep Show,” etc. 
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6. CHILDREN’S RECORDS AND REPORTS 


(a) Concerning simple everyday experiences— 


Our Trip to the Farm, How to Feed Our Gold 
Fish, Our Book About Boats, The First Snow 
Storm, Making Apple Sauce, Our Visit to the 
Market, Our Easter Party, Library Rules, etc. 


Our Library Rules (Grade 2) 
“My book is my friend. 
I am going to be good to it. j 
I am going to wash my hands before using it. 
My book is not going to be marked. 


When I carry my book home, I shall put my 
name and the name of the book on a card.” 


(b) Concerning Social Studies— i 


Through the various projects the children may 
develop about the life of the Indian, Eskimo, 
Chinese, Dutch, etc., there is unlimited oppor- 
tunity for reporting on topics in connection with 
the unit in progress. For instance, if the children 
are working out a unit on the Hopi or the Pueblo 
Indians, numerous problems will be set up by 
both the teacher and the pupils for further 
study, like— 


1. In what part of the country do the Pueblo 
Indians live? 


2. What does the word “Pueblo” mean? 


3. What does the inside of a Pueblo home look 
like? etc. 


Mary may report on topic 1: 


“Miss Brown has let me take this map. It is the 
map of the United States. This is the State of 
Mexico here. It is where John visited last sum- 
mer. This river that runs through Mexico is 
called RIO GRANDE. Along this river, you could 
find numerous pueblos. When Columbus was a 
little boy, these Indians were living in Arizona 
and New Mexico in the same kind of homes in 
which they are living today.” 


The teacher may evaluate Mary’s report some- 
what like this—“Why did you like Mary’s re- 
port?” 


“What points did she make particularly clear to 
you?” 


“Were her words well chosen?” 


“Was her voice clear and were her words well 
enunciated?” 


“Did each statement she gave tell you some- 
thing?” 
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“In what ways do you think Mary’s report 
could be improved?” 

Jack reports on Topic 2—THE MEANING OF 
THE WORD PUEBLO 

We have found that the word “PUEBLO” is a 
Spanish word and that it means village. - 
The Pueblo Indians all live together in houses 
two or three stories high. 

And that is probably the reason the Indians are 
called “The Pueblos.” 


. NOTICES, BULLETINS, SIGNS, LABELS— 


Class notices of all kinds offer excellent material 
for oral composition— 

a. Labeling of things brought into the class- 
room. Science material, books, toys, pets, draw- 
ings, etc. 

b. Names of Committees—The Safety Squad, 
The Bird Committee, The Keep Clean Committee, 
etc. 


. What to Remember— 

Things of Interest 

. Signs of Spring 

Things Needed for Our Picnic 
. Naming Our Class Newspaper 
Naming Our Preprimer 

. Labels on a Poster 

. An Outline for a Play 

: An outline for a Trip 

. Properties Needed for our Play 
m. Things Needed for Our Exhibit 
n. Making Signs for Our Store 


— 


Can you make up a good sign for selling corn- 
flakes; for selling lollipops; for selling red apples. 


. THE EXPERIENCE STORY 


The early stories of children should be real ex- 
periences. Interesting questions from the teacher 
will provoke interesting stories. The child should 
both SEE and FEEL the sentence structure. The 
teacher should be constantly aware of the BE- 
GINNING sentence, the ENDING sentence, the 
KEEPING to the POINT, the LENGTH of the 
story, etc. In Grade I, the children may begin 
STORY TELLING by telling TWO interesting 
things about their pets, viz: 


“My Kitten is as black as he can be. 
He looks like a piece of coal.” 
“My dog’s name is Ready. 
He always runs the minute I call him.” 
“My Kitten’s name is Fluffy Ruffles. 
Every night she goes to bed with me.” 


Later, the teacher develops the THREE 
Sentence Story: 
“My rabbit is very mischievous. 
He nibbles into everything. 
My mother says we should call him ‘Busy 


“The other night my father gave my dog a 
bath. 
She shook the water all over me. 
That ‘night, I told my mother I didn’t need 
a bath.” 

“Last night our kitten got out of the window. 
In the morning we wondered where she was. 
Maybe she was out hunting for a mouse.” 

“Some pigeons came up on my piazza. 

I gave them some crumbs to eat. 
They must have thought it was a banquet. 

“I dusted my room yesterday. 

I didn’t leave a speck of dust on anything. 
Mother said I was a good housekeeper.” 


FOUR and FIVE sentence stories: 


“Our baby begins to cry regularly at six 
o’clock in the morning. He cries all the time 
mother is getting breakfast. He cries all the 
harder when he smells the cooking. We call 
him our alarm clock.” 

“My sister told me not to wear my new tie to 
school. Taking her advice, I left it at home. 
At night, in came my sister wearing it her- 
self. I shall not take any more advice about 
wearing my things. If I do, I'll never get a 
chance to wear them myself.” 


In a similar way, many interesting short stories 
may be developed from pictures, peep shows, 
the children’s drawings, etc. 


9. MAKING SPEECHES 


The classroom offers all sorts of opportunity for 
SPEECH MAKING: 


a. A Things of Interest Period (children bring- 
ing in things they wish to _ about) 

b. A Joke Day 

c. Picture Stories 

d. Stories About Objects in Our Classroom. 


(Personification of a PENCIL, a BOTTLE OF 
INK, etc.) 


e. Class meeting speeches 


f. Speeches connected with Social Study prob- 
lems 


g- How To Keep Our City or Schoolyard Clean 
h. Hobbies—Our Hobby Lobby 


i. Our Own Hall of Fame, etc. (children pick- 
ing out noted people THEY would place in 
Hall of Fame—and why.) 
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Language Arts in Action 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 
(To be correlated with A Language Arts Program) 


I. READING AND LANGUAGE 


A. Various activities correlate closely the study 
of Reading with Language. Questions like the fol- 
lowing may follow the reading of a story— 

1. Can you give three reasons you like this 


story? 

2. What do YOU think was the author’s pur- 
pose in writing the story? 

3. Can you outline the story by importance of 
events? 


4. What do you think is the climax of the story? 

5. Can you suggest three other titles for the 

story? 

6. Can you give an oral sketch, describing the 

main character? 

7. Can you suggest a better ending for the 

story? 
reasons. 
8. Would this be a good story to dramatize? 
9. Can you give the main event in the story? 
10. Can you turn the story into a simple play? 

B. RIDDLES— 

The children love to develop riddles, object 
stories, or personifications of objects for the class 
to guess. These they later use for reading—viz; 
“T have an unusually long neck. 

My fur is covered with yellow and brown spots. 
My legs are long and my ears are sharp. 
I have very little to say. 
Who am I.” 
“T sleep in a bag made of reindeer skin. 
Day after day, my sleeping bag is hung on the 
wall. 
Sometimes, I travel about in the hood of my 
mother’s coat. 
I like to peep out as my mother travels over the 
ice and snow. 
Who am I.” 

C. GIVING TITLES TO STORIES 

A child may give a short story before the class, 
like— 

“This morning a dog came into our school. 
He came all the way upstairs. 
The whole school was laughing at him. 

A fourth grade boy took him out. 

How he had to coax to get him to leave! 

The children think up numerous titles for the 
story: 

‘An Unwelcome Guest 
Uninvited 
A Visitor at School, ete. 
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D. GIVING LAST SENTENCES TO STORIES. 
“Last night our kitten got out of the window. 
In the morning we wondered where she was. 
She came back again.” 
The children try to make a better closing 
sentence : 
“We were sure she was lost.” 
“Maybe she was out hunting a mouse.” 
“Perhaps she was visiting next door.” 
“We found her in the barn,” etc. 
E. CLUBS 
Various clubs and their activities make worth- 
while Language work: 
A Story Hour Club 
A Listen-in Club 
Our Hobby Club 
Our Radio Club 
A Better Joke Club 
Our Hall of Fame 

All.of these are conducive to natural self-ex- 

pression and to better language techniques. 

F. THE BEGINNING OF OUTLINING 

In the first and second grades, the child has 

learned to name the characters in a story, to write 
a “Table of Contents” for a book he is making, to 
list titles for a book or story, to record data for a 
circus project, etc. He has learned, too, that stories 
have a beginning, a solution of difficulties, a happy 
ending. This bump for organization that the child 
has, this desire to work out a plan, is really the 
beginning of outlining. 

1. Preceding any specific attempt at real out- 
lining, numerous records of the children 
should appear daily on the blackboard, such 
as these: 

PLANS FOR OUR INDIAN UNIT 

Look in books at home for Indian stories. 

Bring Indian relics to school. 

Cut out Indian pictures for our scrap-books. 

AN OUTLINE OF A TRIP 

Went to Museum on Friday. 

Saw the Navajo hogan. 

Saw one of the Pueblo tribes. 

Sat down in a Hopi living room. 

A man told us how piki bread was made. 
Other simple outlines may appear, like: 

An outline for a book. 

An outline for a play. 

What I see in a picture. 

An outline for a party, etc. 
When the children have become accustomed to 
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seeing outline forms on the blackboard, the teacher 
may begin the SECOND step. _ 

2. “I am going to read some short stories to you 
today, some of them written by children 
themselves. As I read them, you may think 
of what really important things happen, so 
that we may list them on the blackboard.” 

Teacher reads simple stories like the following: 

Kohannah was the son of a great chief. He be- 
longed to a long line of mighty warriors. When he 
was about ten years of age, his father gave him 
a beautifully shaped bow and arrow to use in ‘the 
great forest. 

Kohannah took the bow and arrow and stented 
for the woods. He turned his steps toward the sun 
and followed a straight trail. 

As he hurried forward, he heard a new and 
strange sound. He stopped and listened. He went 
closer. 

A strange object, like a great deer, stood out 
against the trees. Kohannah lifted his bow and took 
a straight aim. Tang! hissed the bow string. 

The frightened animal jumped and ran toward 
the wood, then fell backward. Kohannah’s heart 
was filled with pride. He ran home to show his 
father that he, too, could provide food for the 
family. 

“What is the first important fact in our story?” 
A child suggests “Kohannah is the son of a great 
chief.” 

“What two things should be included in the next 


fact?” That Kohannah is ten years of age, that his 
father gave him a bow and arrow. “Who can put 
these two facts in a statement?” 

“At ten years of age, his father gave him a bow 
and arrow.” 

“What did Kohannah do next and what did he 
hear?” Hurried into the woods, heard a strange 


sound. “Will you put those facts into our third 
heading.” 

A child suggests—“Kohannah hurried into the 
woods. He heard a strange sound.” 

“Can anyone put those two facts into one sen- 
tence by using the connecting word ‘where’ ?” 

“Kohannah hurried into the woods, where he 
heard a strange sound.” 

In a similar way, the rest of the simple outline 
may be completed. 


KOHANNAH AND THE DEER 
Kohannah is the son of a great chief. 
At ten years of age, his father gave him a bow 
and arrow. 
Kohannah hurried into the woods where he 
heard a strange sound. 
He saw a huge deer against the tree. 
He lifted his bow and took a straight aim. 
The frightened animal fell backward. 
Kohannah ran home to show his father that 
he, too, could provide food for his family. 


After outlining various short stories, the chil- 

dren are ready for the third step. 

3. The teacher may put simple phrase headings 
on the board, like the following, about which 
simple stories are to be made: 

A Brownie rides on an elephant. 

He turns a-somersault. 

The children laugh. 

A funny monkey. 

A big, fat elephant. 

Tricks and fun. 

Wow finds some eggs. — 

He gives an egg to Red Hen. 

A duck comes out of the egg. 

The children in turn frame stories like the fol- 
lowing : 

A tiny brownie rode about on big fat Susie. 
He tried to turn somersaults in the air. 

He fell flat on his back. 

The children all began to laugh. 

Wow found a nest of eggs on the sandy beach. 
He gave a big white egg to poor little Red Hen. 
A wee golden duck came rolling out of the egg. 
“April Fool!” said Wow. 

. The teacher may then hand simple outlines, 
one to each child, about which stories are to 
be made, like: 

A little dog came to school one day. 
What he learned. 

How the children felt about him. 
My birthday party. 

A funny joke. 

How we had fun. 

. The last step will be the making of simple 
original outlines from which the children de- 
velop their own original stories, thus: 

A child’s outline: 
A big black cat. 
Another cat. 
A funny short-tailed dog. 

The story: 
I knew a big black cat who played in our 
neighborhood. She and another cat were 
always quarreling over their dinner. One 
day, a funny short-tailed dog came along 
and settled the quarrel. He said, “I'll eat 
that dinner myself.” 


. DRAMATIC ACTION AND LANGUAGE 
. The children like to dramatize something they 
have seen someone do—like 
jumping rope 
painting a house 
ringing a bell 
a fairy dancing, etc. 
The other children may DESCRIBE the 
fairy dancing with picture words like: 
a brownie tiptoeing in the grass 
a fairy dancing to music 
an elf skipping in the grass, etc. 
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The children also enjoy dramatizing a person 
whom they have enjoyed in a story or poeem— 
lke THE TINY BEAR, WYNKEN, 
BLYNKEN, and NOD, PETER RABBIT, ETC. 
The children express each action by means of 
vivid, picture words. 
2. The Peep Show 
The children may themselves draw pictures 
for their STUDY OF WOOL. Each child 
brings in a strong shoe box. In the top of each 
they will cut a hole big enough to look through. 
The children’s pictures may tell about A 
LARGE SHEEP RANCH, AN OLD-FASH- 
IONED SPINNING WHEEL, etc. Delightful 
language lessons may follow as each child 
TELLS the story he SEES as he peeps 
through the hole in the box.— 
“This boy is wearing a woolen sweater. 
It is made of soft yarn. 
The yarn was made from sheep fibers. 
Each fiber had to be sorted, cleaned, and 
dried. 
A lot of work goes into the making of a 
sweater.” 
The children in turn have many interesting 
stories to tell about wool which are discussed 
and evaluated by the teacher and the chil- 
dren. 


H. THE DESCRIPTION | 


Early in the grades, the children like to give 
descriptions cof people whom they have met in 
their story books. The other children are to guess 
who these people are from the descriptions: 

1. You are likely to meet me in a book of ad- 
venture. One day, I found myself on a lonely 
deserted island where I had to feed on berries 
and grasses. FRIDAY was a lucky day for 
me.” 

(The children guess ROBINSON CRUSOE) 

2. I liked to do errands for my mother. I liked 
best to carry butter and cheese to my grand- 
mother who lived outside the village. One day, 
I met an ugly wolf in the woods. He started to 
sniff his nose and follow me. I ran to my grand- 
mother’s as fast as I could go.” (The children 
guess RED RIDING HOOD) 


Other descriptions are given of Pinocchio, Alice 
in Wonderland, Clematis, Robin Hood, etc. The 
teacher must evaluate each description— 

1. Does each word mean something? 

2. Is the story interesting to the audience? 

3. Did the beginning sentence start the story 

moving? 

4. Did picture words make us see more clearly? 

5. Did the sentences have life? 

6. Did the ending sentence clinch the points of 
the story? 
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The teacher who develops carefully and con- 
sistently a choice speaking vocabulary will find little 
difficulty in getting the children to give pleasing 
and vivid descriptions. Several weeks of SEEING, 
HEARING, and FEELING words in poetry, of 
using choice words to describe a person or place, 
of replacing TRITE words with VIVID words, 
will sharpen the senses to such an extent that the 
child naturally fits picturesque words into his 
sentences. 

Following a Reading Club in which the children 
have discussed places and people, the teacher will 
find it very opportune to get simple character 
sketches from the children—people so vividly 
described that the audience children will want to 
meet them. — 

Brief descriptions of book people may either be 
prescribed orally or on paper—viz: (taken from 
real reports of real children) — 


I. Come to the Theater 
Tonight 
to meet 
Pinocchio 
The sly little elf man 
who has plenty of tricks, 
and who instead of walking to school 
walked right into trouble. 
Come and see him tie the knot 
in the old cow’s tail! 


2. DO NOT FOLLOW A RABBIT! 

Alice, who has been missing for a long while, 
has returned to Bookland. This blue-eyed, 
golden-haired girl will gladly tell you of her 
very strange adventures through the Looking 
Glass. Here she comes now! See her eyes 
shine. She is just as mischievous as ever. But 
all BOOKLAND welcomes her return. 


3. Let us introduce to you Komokie of the Cliffs. 
He is climbing up the mesa with his dog, 
Pooko. See his black, straight hair and his 
large, kind eyes. From his ears hang funny 
blue stones tied to pieces of string. His green 
velvet shirt glistens in the sunlight. He lives 
in Hopi Land. 


I. PROJECTS and ORAL LANGUAGES 
Various projects adapt themselves to rich oral 
expression— 

Making a Class Story Book 

Our Joke Club 

Making a Class Newspaper 

Making Advertisements for a Store Window 

Arranging an Assembly Program 

Selling a Book 

Keeping a Class Diary 


(Note to teachers—The next issue will develop 
WRITTEN LANGUAGE, all forms of LETTER 
WRITING, BOOK REVIEWS and REPORTS, etc.) 
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Santas Spirit 
Comes To Town 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


CHARACTERS: 


Santa Claus 

Mrs. Santa Claus 

Helpers: Northy 
Poly 
Snowy 


SCENE: In Santa’s Workshop at 
the North Pole. As the scene 
opens, Mr. and Mrs. Santa 
Claus are busily working on the 
toys for Christmas. 


Santa Claus: Every year I get 
so worried for fear I won’t finish 
these toys on time to deliver them 
to the children on the night be- 
fore Christmas. 

Mrs. Claus: You worry your 
head every year, and every year 
you’re right on time and every- 
thing goes like clock work. 

Santa Claus: Well I don’t know. 
I just have a feeling that some- 
thing is going wrong this time. 

Mrs. Claus: You’re tired, San- 
ta, and you’ve been working day 
and night for these children. I do 
hope they appreciate all you do 
for them. 

(At this point, Northy comes 

rushing in.) 

Northy: Oh, Mr. Santa Claus 
I have some bad news for you. 
Dasher and Prancer are both sick 
with bad colds. I had the Vet 
come and he says they will never 
be able to make the Christmas 
Eve trip next week. 

‘Santa Claus: So that’s it! Well, 


you see, Mrs. Santa Claus I was 


right. I had a hunch something 
was wrong. . 

Mrs. Santa Claus: Well, never 
mind your hunches. What are 
you going to do now? 

Santa Claus: I’ll go in my plane 
this year. I hate to disappoint the 
other reindeer, Dancer, Donder, 
Blitzen, Comet, Cupid, and Vixen, 
but there’s nothing else I can do. 
(At this point in comes Poly.) 

Poly: Oh Santa! Oh Santa! 
Something terrible has happened. 
One of the wings has snapped off 
on account of all that ice on it. 
We haven’t any time left to get 
a new one, so it will be impossible 
for you to fly on Christmas Eve! 

Santa Claus: (puts his head in 
his hands and moans.) This is it! 
It’s a regular nightmare! I’ve al- 
ways been afraid something like 
this would happen. 

Mrs. Santa Claus: What shall 
we do? What shall we do? 

(Snowy enters.) 

Snowy: I’ve just heard the 
news. Even our fastest dog sled 
team couldn’t make the trip on 
Christmas Eve. You’ll just have 
to find some helpers all over the 
world. 

Santa Claus: You make it 
sound so easy. But wait! I’ve an 
idea! It will be easy. Who would 
be better helpers than the chil- 
dren themselves. Luckily our tele- 
vision and radio services are 
working. I’ll make a nation wide 
broadcast immediately. 


Mrs. Santa Claus: Northy, 

Poly, and Snowy, please hurry! 
Bring Santa everything he’ll 
need to make the broadcast. I’ll 
fix the microphone and Santa can 
be thinking what he’s going to 
say. 
(They all make preparations 
quickly while Santa goes over in 
a corner to think about his 
speech. Suddenly Mrs. Santa 
says.) 

Mrs. Santa Claus: All ready, 
Santa. The boys say the signal 
has come through and all the 
world is listening. Go ahead, my 
dear and try to make them un- 
derstand. 

(Santa steps to the microphone 

and speaks.) 

To the children of the world, I’m 
speaking to you. 

This message will tell you what 
you must do. 

My reindeer are sick, my plane’s 
broken down. 

I will never be able to get to 
your town. 

So now Santa’s asking for help 
from you all. 

You’re right, my children, ’tis an 

8.0.8. call. 

You must take my place and de- 
liver some toys, 

To those who have nothing, those 
poor girls and boys. 

The Spirit of Santa, through you 
will be near, 

So a Merry, Merry Christmas 
and a Happy New Year. 


(End of Act I.) 
ACT II 
CHARACTERS: 
Johnny 
Connie Ronnie 
Billy Ruthie 
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Sandy 
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SCENE: In Johnny’s living room. 
The children are sitting before a 
radio and have heard Santa’s 
world wide message. Johnny is 
speaking.) 

Johnny: Wow! What a job we 
have to do! Imagine taking Santa 
Claus’ place this year! Where 
shall we start? 

Connie: We have only a week 
to get organized too, 

Billy: Organized! That’s the 
secret! Let’s get the chairman of 
the Red Cross to call a meeting 
of representatives from all the 
clubs and organizations in the 
town. 

Sandy: We can help by giving 
him the list. 

Ronnie: You write them down, 
Sandy. There’s the Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts, Campfire Girls, all 
the schools, the rest of the Youth 
Organizations, and - 

Ruthie: Hold it everybody! Be- 
fore you’re through, you’ll name 
every person in town. Let’s just 
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bout 1t down to what we ourselves 
can do and then our friends will 
go along with us. 

Johnny: Ruthie is right. She’s 
got the best idea. All the Santa 
Claus helpers can carry on their 
work as they do each year. You 
know the Santas who are in the 
stores, visit the schools, hospitals 
and places like that. 

Connie: The firemen always fix 
up old toys and we can see that 
more old toys than ever are col- 
lected and brought to them. 

Billy: We learn how to make 
many gifts for people in art 
class at school and we could 
double our output. 

Sandy: At Scouts, we learned 
how to make the stockings that 
the children hang up in the fire- 
place. If we made those and filled 
them for the little children, that 
would take care of. one part of 
Santa’s work. 

Ronnie: Our troop makes place 
cards and favors for hospital pa- 
tients. We’ll tend to that end of it. 


HAZEL T. HARSTON 


Introduction to the activity: 

Each year the first grade is 
asked to give a program at P.T.A. 
December was the month as- 
signed to us. We were faced with 
using as many of the 88 children 
who could remain during the ap- 
pointed time of the meeting. The 
theme specified was “Spiritual 
Education” and the guest speak- 
er was the Youth Director of the 
Moral and Civic Foundation. 

We decided on the theme of the 
true Christmas and began to 
sing appropriate Christmas car- 
ols. Stories of the first Christmas 
were read during story time. The 
children then began to tell the 
story of baby Jesus in their own 
words step by step and sing the 
song that illustrated each phase 
of the story. The following is the 
real Christmas in story and song. 
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THE FIRST CHRISTMAS 


CHARACTERS: 
High School Chorus 
First Grade Chorus 


Mary 

Joseph 

3 Shepherds 

3 Wise Men 

16 Speakers 

STAGING: 

High School Chorus in Back- 
ground 

First Grade Chorus seated on 
right stage 

Nativity scene, left stage 

Speakers, front center 


1st Speaker: Today the First 
Grade would like to tell and sing 
to you the real Christmas story 
about little baby Jesus. 
Song—‘‘Little Baby Jesus” 


Ruthie: Our Campfire group 

takes care of all shut-ins. We’ll 
just. work a bit harder this year 
to help good old Santa Claus. 
- Johnny: I believe the little chil- 
dren will still know that a Santa 
lives even if he’s stuck up in the 
North Pole on Christmas Eve. 

Connie: We've been thinking 
about everyone around here, but 
what about poor Mr. and Mrs. 
Santa Claus and their helpers, 
Northy, Poly and Snowy? 
WHAT A TERRIBLE CHRIST- 
MAS SEASON FOR THEM! 

Billy: I’ve an idea. When all 
our work is done around here, 
let’s broadcast a Christmas pro- 
gram for Santa away up North. 

Sandy: Wonderful. Let’s put 
on a rehearsal right now. You 
have some Christmas carol books 
on the table over there, Johnny. 
I can see them from here, — 
(Thus the play ends with the 
singing of several well known 
Carols which can be sung by the 
entire cast and school.) 


2nd Speaker: 
heard the story of how the baby 
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was born on that 
Christmas night. 

3rd Speaker: The night was 
cold and the journey had been 
long for Joseph and Mary. 

4th Speaker: There was no 
room at the Inn but Mary and 
Joseph were allowed to stay in 
the stable. 

5th Speaker: Baby Jesus lay in 
a manger upon the hay. Overhead 
hung the shining Bethlehem star. 
Song—‘‘Long Ago” 

6th Speaker: This wonderful 
miracle happened long ago and 
Bethlehem was far away but this 
baby was the King the Lord of 
all. 
Song—‘‘A Cradle Carol” 

7th Speaker: The peaceful 
shepherds were seated around 
their campfire watching their 
sheep. They, too, had been looking 
for the promised One for a long 
time. 


wonderful 
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8th Speaker: And there ap- 
peared an angel of the Lord an- 
nouncing the arrival of the prom- 
ised Messiah saying, “For unto 
you is born this day in the city of 
David, a Savior, which is Christ 
the Lord.” 

9th Speaker: Suddenly there 
was a heavenly host of angels 
praising God and saying, “Glory 
to God in the highest, and peace, 
good will toward men.” 
Song—“It came Upon the Mid- 
night Clear” 

10th Speaker: These Shepherds 
left their sheep and went to Beth- 
lehem to worship the new born 
King. 

11th Speaker: The Star of Beth- 
lehem gave light and guided them 
all the way. 

12th Speaker: At the foot of 
the manger they bowed their 
heads and must have said a 
prayer for the new born King. 


13th Speaker: And there came 
three Wise Men with rich gifts. 
They, too, followed the star and 
worshiped at the foot of the 
manger. 
Song—“Away in a Manger” 

14th Speaker: And so when 
Christmas comes this year, don’t 
leave Christ out of Christmas. 
Honor Jesus whose birthday we 
celebrate. 

15th Speaker: Remember that 
night long ago which was so si- 
lent and calm yet so holy when 
Little Jesus came to live with us 
to bring peace and good will to 
all men. 
Song—“Silent Night” 

16th Speaker: This is our story 
of Little Baby Jesus and we wish 
for you a Merry Christmas. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : 
Songs 
“Little Baby Jesus” Oct., Nov., 


Dec. Beginner Bible Story, 
Sunday School Board of the 
Southern Baptist Convention 
from Songs We Sing compiled 
by Mattie C. Leatherwood. 
“Long Ago” words by Harry 
Dixon Loes; music “Lullaby” 
by Johannes Brahms. 

“A Cradle Carol” words and 
music by Lillian Vandevere 
and Gladys Pitcher. Our First 
Music, C. C. Birchard, Boston, 
Mass. 


“It Came Upon the Midnight 
Clear’ Two Hundred Songs for 
Junior and Senior High School 
by Jacob Kwalwasser, Ph.D.; 
Turner E. Smith & Co., Atlan- 
ta., Ga. 

“Away in a Manger” 

“Silent Night” New Music Ho- 
rizons, First Grade, Silver Bur- 
dette Co., New York. 


A Christmas Play 


CHARACTERS: 

Wild Goose 

Donkey 

Squirrel 

Blue Jay 

Little Old Woman 

The Three Bears: 
Frisky 
Bruin 
Polie 

Narrator 

TIME: Just before Christmas. 


Narrator: Once upon a time 
three little bears lived in a cream- 
colored house with a red brick 
chimney. Nothing ever went 
through the chimney except 
smoke, because the three little 
bears did not hang up stockings 
on Christmas Eve. One year, 
however, two days before Christ- 
mas, a wild goose on his way 
from the North, stopped in front 
of the cream-colored house where 
the three bears were playing in 
the back yard. 


Wild Goose: It’s almost time 


aa 
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for Santa Claus to come. 

Frisky: Santa Claus? Who’s 
he? 

Wild Goose: Oh, don’t you 
know about Christmas and Santa 
Claus? 

Bruin: 
them. 

Wild Goose: If you’ll hang up 
your stockings the night before 
Christmas, Santa Claus will come 
down your red brick chimney and 
fill them with candy and nuts 
and sugared dates. 

Polie: But, we haven’t any 
stockings. 

Wild Goose: Well, Christmas is 
day after tomorrow, and if you 
take my advice, you’ll get some 
and hang them up tomorrow 
night. 

Frisky: Let’s get up early to- 
morrow morning and look for 
some stockings. 

Narrator: The others agreed 
and early the next morning the 
three little bears started out to 
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find some stockings. Soon they 
met a donkey. 

The Three Bears: Good morn- 
ing, Donkey! 

Donkey: Good morning. Where 
are you going this fine winter 
day? 

Frisky: We are looking for 
stockings. Can you tell us where 
to get some? 

Donkey: Yes, they grow on 
clothes lines. But, you must not 
have anything to do with stock- 
ings. Once I ate some and they 
made me very, very sick. 

Bruin: We don’t want to eat 
them; we want to hang them up 
on Christmas so that Santa Claus 
can come and fill them. 

Donkey: Well, stockings are 
dangerous, and if you take my 
advice, you won’t have a thing 
to do with them. 

Narrator: The three little 
bears felt sad. They walked on 
very fast until them came to a 
gay squirrel, who had just run 
out from his hole in the tree. 
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The Three Bears: Good morn- 
ing, Squirrel. 

Squirrel: Good morning. 
Where are you going this clear 
winter day? 

Polie: We are looking for 
stockings. Can you tell us where 
to get some? 

Squirrel: Yes. Women hang 
them on clothes lines every Mon- 
day morning. I got one in the fall 
to store my nuts in, but just as 
I was scampering away with it, 
a man with a gun came out of 
the house and shot at me. I was 
so frightened that I haven’t been 
near there since! If you take my 
advice you’ll have nothing to do 
with stockings. 

Frisky: We want to hang them 
up on Christmas Eve so that 
Santa Claus can come and fill 
them. 

Bruin: If we haven’t stockings 
hung up, he won’t know we live 
there. 

Polie: Please tell us where we 
can get some. 

Squirrel: Well, this isn’t Mon- 
day, but I’ll show you where I 
got mine. 

Narrator: The three bears and 
the friendly squirrel slipped 
quietly through the field until 
they came to a house with a white 
picket fence around it. Sure 
enough, there was a high clothes 
line; but not so much as a single 
stocking hung on it! 

Squirrel: That’s too bad. I’m 
sorry. 

Bruin: We’re disappointed, but 
we're glad, too, because we met 
such a kind and helpful squirrel. 

The Three Bears: Thank you 
very much, squirrel! 

Narrator: Then on they went. 
Soon they came to a pond, and 
there sat a blue jay on a low 
branch of a tree near the water. 

The Three Bears: Good morn- 
ing, Bluejay! 

Blue Jay: Good morning! 
Where are you going this bright 
winter day? 

Frisky: We are looking for 
stockings. Can you tell us where 
to get some? 


Blue Jay: Oh, yes. They grow 
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on boys’ legs. Boys come here in 
the summer. They take off their 
stockings and shoes and leave 
them on the bank while they 
wade in the pond, catch °:.8, and 
throw stones. You mustn’t have 
anything to do with stockings. 
The boys who wear them are 
dangerous! 

Bruin: But, we need some to 
hang up on Christmas -Eve so 
that Santa Claus can come up 
and fill them. 

Blue Jay: Well, stockings are 
very hard to get, and if you take 
my advice you won’t have a thing 
to do with them. 


Narrator: The three little. 


bears felt sadder than ever, but 
they would not give up and go 
home. They trudged along an old 
road through the woods, feeling 
very tired and hungry, too. They 
did not meet anyone for a long 
time, and it grew later and later. 
At last, as the sun was getting 
low, they spied through the trees 
a little yellow house with a wide 
yellow porch and sky-blue pillars. 
On the porch sat an old, old 
woman, wrapped in a warm red 
shawl and she was knitting a 
stocking! What luck! The three 
little bears were not tired any 
longer. They ran up to the yellow 
steps as fast as they could. 

The Three Bears: Good eve- 
ning. 

The Little Old Woman: Good 
evening. Where have you been 
this sunny winter day? 

Polie: We have been looking 
for stockings all day long, but 
we haven’t found any. 

Frisky: Could you tell us 
where to get some? 

The Little Old Woman: Yes. I 
knit stockings, and my daughter 
knits stockings, and my daugh- 


Dressing 
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When I learn to wash my face 

And put on my own shoes, 

I will be nearly big enough 
To wear the clothes I choose. 


ter’s daughter knits stockings. 
We make our living that way, so 
we can’t give you any; but, if you 


fill.up our three honey jars, you 


may each have a pair. 

Bruin: Good! We will fill your 
honey jars! 

The other Bears: Yes, yes! We 
will go right away. 

Little Old Woman: They are on 
the back porch. If you follow the 
path you will soon come to a bee 
tree. You must be back before 
sundown, though, because at 
dusk we lock all our doors and 
windows. 

Narrator: The three little 
bears hurried around the house, 
got the honey jars, and were 
going down the path before the 
little old woman could roll up 
her knitting. They found the bee 
tree, but the hollow was so deep 
that not one of them could reach 
the honey. 

Bruin: Oh, what shall we do if 
we can’t reach the honey? 

Frisky: I’ve an idea! 

Narrator: The others were 
thrilled with his plan. Frisky 
took hold of Polie’s hind feet, and 
Bruin took hold of Frisky’s hind 
feet and they made a chain right 
down into the tree. Bruin passed 
the honey jars, which Polie filled 
and passed back. When the jars 
were filled, the bears ran all the 
way back to the yellow house. 
There stood the little old woman 
at the door. 

The Little Old Woman:. Just in 
time. Here’s a pair of stockings 
for each of you and a piece of 
bread and jam for each. 

The Three Bears: Oh, thank 
you, thank you very, very much! 

Narrator: The three little 
bears lost no time in getting 
home and hanging up their stock- 
ings. Next morning, the stockings 
were filled, just as the wild 
goose had said, and in the after- 
noon the bears took some of their 
nuts and candy to the gay 
squirrel and the kind, little old 
woman. 

Adapted from “The Three 
Bears’ Christmas Stockings.” 


Author unknown. 
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Santas Workshop 


HELEN KITCHELL EVANS 


Scene 1 
Place — In Santa’s Workshop 
Character — Santa 

Santa: (reads aloud) Here is a 
letter from Anna, a little Russian 
girl. (Dear Santa: This is my 
first Christmas in America. My 
little American friends tell me I 
must write to you. If I were in 
my home in Russia, I would not 
be writing a letter. What do I 
want you to bring me? Most of 
all, I want a sled. Don’t forget 
me! Anna from Russia.) 

Well, I do declare. A letter 
from Anna. She shall have a sled, 
She needs to know what real 
happiness can be. Her first 
Christmas in our wonderful 
America. 

Here is another letter from an 
English girl. 

She is visiting in America and 
wants a big doll. I’ll give her one 
of my nicest dolls. Yes, Mary 
shall have a nice doll. 

Letters, and more letters. 
(Dear Santa: Please bring me a 
big basket of gifts. I am a little 
girl from Sweden. On Christmas 
Eve our Santa comes dressed in 
all white. I am anxious to see 
vou, dressed in red and white. 
This is a new Christmas for me. 
Don’t forget me. Your little 
friend, Helga of Sweden.) 

That should be easy. I have lots 
of little toys to fill her basket. 

Will my work never be fin- 
ished? I’ll still be reading letters 
long after midnight. I’m getting 
so tired, too. 

(Dear Santa: I would like to 
have a pocket knife, a pair of 
shoes, and a big box of candy. 
Last year you brought me a sled. 
I have had fun with it. I hope 
you can get down my chimney. 
You almost got stuck last year. I 
had my uncle fix that place. Your 
pal, Dink, from Holland. P.S. I 
like America fine.) Do I remem- 
ber? I surely did think I was go- 


ing to stick in that chimney. Here 
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is another. (Dear Santa: Please 
bring me a radio, knife, chemis- 
try set, bicycle, paint book, base 
ball, baseball glove, bat, pair of 
skates and a fountain pen. Please 
don’t forget. I need every one of 
these things! Jack.) 

Well, that American boy wants 
too much. He is selfish. He is not 
thinking of anyone but himself. 
Thank goodness all American 
children are not like Jack. I cer- 
tainly will not give him all he 
wants. He must be taught a les- 
son. I think I’d better talk to his 
mother about this. Oh! Hum! I 
can’t stay awake any longer. 

(Falls Asleep) 


Scene 2 

Place — The Workshop. Santa is 
asleep. 

Characters — Fairy, Anna, Mary, 
Helga, Dink, Jack, Mother, 
Teacher, boys and girls. 
Fairy: Oh! Dear Santa. You 

are so tired. I have come to en- 

tertain you and give you a rest. 

I am going to bring boys and 

girls to your workshop. (Chil- 

dren enter as they speak, one or 
two at a time) 

Anna: What pretty toys! I 
wonder if Santa ever received my 
letter. I asked him for a sled. Oh, 
if I could only have this one. It 
has my name on it, too. Goody! 

Mury: I am Mary of England. 

Anna: I am Anna of Russia. 
I am glad to meet you, Mary. 

Mary: I wonder if Santa has 
this beautiful doll for me. I hope 
so. 

Anna: I think Santa is going 
to give me a sled. 

Mary: In England on Christ- 
mas Eve we place a Yulelog on 
the fireplace. It is good luck if 
each member of our family sits 
on it and salutes it before it is 
lighted. We love to eat a big 
Christmas dinner. It would not: 
be complete without plum pud- 
ding. We have fun with mistletoe, 


too. We all go caroling on Christ- 
mas Eve. 

Helga: I am Helga of Sweden. 

Mary: I am Mary of England. 
This is Anna of Russia. 

Helga: How do you do. I am 
so happy to be here. What fun 
to be in Santa’s workshop. We 
are having such a good time. 

Christmas in Sweden is very 
different from Christmas in 
America. The mother bakes cook- 
ies and cake two weeks before 
Christmas. The day before Christ- 
mas we trim our tree with paper 
flowers and colored streamers. On 
Christmas day we eat goose, fish 
and rice. We all drive to church 
in big sleds drawn by horses 
wearing silver bells. We always 
put a bundle of oats on a pole in 
front of our house. This is to feed 
the birds. 

Dink: I am Dink. I come from 
Holland. 

All: Welcome, Dink! 

Dink: How swell to be here! If 
I were in Holland, St. Nicholas 
would already be here. He comes 
on December 5th. His sled. is 
pulled by a big, white horse. A 
black man helps him deliver the 
gifts. We leave our wooden shoes 
by the fireplace. They are always 
filled with candy and ginger- 
bread. He leaves a bundle of 
switches for bad children. 

Jack: Well, I am Jack and I 
must have a radio for my room. 
I would rather have Television. 
In fact, I think I must have Tele- 
vision. I need a knife. I am tired 
of walking to school. I need a 
bicycle. My teacher says I need 
a fountain pen. 

Mother: (comes on_ stage) 
Jack, I just heard you talking. 
Santa can not give you all of 
those things. You must not be so 
selfish. Some money should be 
spent for Government Bonds. All 
must not be spent foolishly. 

Jack: I am not selfish. I need 
all these things. I must have 
them. 

Mother: Look at all these 
pretty toys for boys and girls. 
Choose one or two of them. 
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Jack: I tell-you I don’t want 
toys. 

All: Voices. Oh, I know it must 
be the teacher and her pupils 
from Number 8. 

(Children enter) They all say 
“Hello.” 

(They carry letters that spell 
Merry Christmas). 

Teacher: Boys and Girls. Here 
is Santa’s workshop. Pick out the 
toy you like best. (They all go to 
the toy they wish to have). 

Scene 3 
Place — Same : 
Characters — Santa, fairy and all 
the children 


Fairy: Wake up! Wake up! 


You have been sleeping 
enough. 

Santa: You say I have been 
asleep. Oh! Why did you wake me 
up? I have had the most wonder- 
ful dream. I saw boys and girls 
of other lands. Even that selfish 
boy Jack was there. 

Fairy: It was net exactly a 
dream. You see they are all here. 
They want to sing, dance and 
give you a little preview of their 
school program. 

Santa: That is fine. That is 
just what I need to rest me. 
Come, children, begin. 

TO THE TEACHER USING 
THIS PLAY: 

From this point any number of 
songs, dances, drills, rhythmn 


long 
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band numbers may be presented. 
The time given for the program 
will vary with the school and 
place it is to be presented. 

At the close of the program, 
the children with the letters 
spelling MERRY CHRISTMAS 
speak these lines as follows: 

M is for me. Now tell me, today, 

Is dear old Santa coming my 

way? 
E is for eight, eight tiny rein- 
deer. 

Soon they will bring old 

Santa’s sleigh near. 
R is for run, that we'll do girls 
and boys 

When Santa arrives with all 

of our toys. 
R is the road down which Santa 
will go, 

His reindeer are tired, so deep 

is the snow. 
Y stands for “Yes,” of course 
we are good, 

We have done just the things 

that we should. 


C is for Candy. It makes us get 
fat. 
But. don’t worry Santa, we 
don’t care about that! 
H stands for hug, and I'll hug 
Santa dear, 
Provided of course I’m awake 
when he’s here. 
R is for red, a bright red Christ- 
mas bell. 


Colored Things 
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I know something that is red: 
The cap on Santa Claus’ head. 

I know something that is green: 
The grass, and every lima bean. 
I know something that is blue: 


We'll ring it for Santa. What 
joy it will tell. 

I is just I and I am right here 

Wishing you joy throughout 
the New Year. 

S stands for Santa himself. See 
him there. 

He is enjoying a rest in his 
chair. 

T stands for “tops” and old Santa 
is that. 

He is so round and so jolly and 
fat. 

M is for mother who says we 
must sleep 

I want to stay wide awake 
and just peep. 

A stands for age and we sure 
would like knowing, 

How old is this man (all point 
to him) and what keeps him 
going. 

S stands for smiles that you see 
right up here, 

Greetings to all, Christmas and 
the New Year. 

Santa: How could I ever for- 
get all these lovely children. I’ll 
be seeing you. 

Jack: I’ve changed my mind. I 
do not want to be the only selfish 
one here. Please remember me 
with whatever you think I should 
have. 

Santa: That is the true Christ- 
mas spirit. The spirit that all 
children should have, in America 
and over all the earth. 


The sky, of course, you know that, too 


I know something that is yellow: 


A glowing Jack-O-Lantern fellow. 


I know something that is white: 


Snow that’s fresh and newly bright. 


I know something that is brown: 
All the earth there is in town. 


} 


I Dyer Kuenstler 


\ Workshop 3. 


Find Santa, two workmen, his cook and his clown. Also find two fawns, a star, a toy 
giraffe, two dog’s heads and a bird dog. 
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NTA CLAUS, Puzzle 
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THE 
(MOPPETS, 


and 
Helen Strimple 


Mugs sees Mother coming home with an armful of pack- 
ages just before Christmas. He slips quietly behind her 
and watches from the door as Mother hides the packages 
in her top bureau drawer. 


Mugs hides until Mother goes to the kitchen. Then he 
runs to the drawer and unwraps the packages she had 
hidden. He finds the Christmas present she has bought 
for him. 
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“Christmas is coming!” says Mother to Mel, “Remember, 
we each have a secret hiding place for surprises. No fair 
looking in the hall closet until after Christmas!” 


remember,” promises Mel. 


Mel passes the hall closet many times before Christmas, 
but he remembers his promise not to look in there. 
“Secrets are fun” he says as he wonders what surprises 
are to be his on Christmas morning. 
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CUTTING AND COLORING STAND-UPS I Dyer Kuenstler 
COLOR - CUTOUT 
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GREETING I, Dyer Kuenstler 
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These are suggested decorations. You may make each card different with your own designs. 
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PICTURE AND WORD MATCHING ___ Flora V. Shoemaker 


snowman, broom, hat 
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PETER’S TRIP TO THE BARBER SHOP Helen Strimple 


™ HAD A PROBLEM. IT WAS His HAIR / 


ED HER HAIR IT LOOKED SMOOTH 


AND NEAT. BUT WHEN Mev HIS, IT LOOK 


ED LIKE THIS ONE WHEN 


WERE EATING 


» TODAY WE ARE GOING TO VIS 


WHEN HE HAD FINISH- 


ED, THE BARBER HANDED THIS |S WHAT 


LIKED IT TOO. NOW IT WAS EASY TO HIS HAIR 


AND HE LOOKED JUST AS NEAT AS Jez : 
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SAT UP HIGH A Ags: 
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Christmas Fruit Cake 


Ir WAS Christmas night. The 
Animaltown people were saying 
good-bye to each other, after the 
party in the schoolhouse. 

“‘We’ve had a lovely time,” said 
Mrs. Squirrel. “Mr. Gobbler 
made such a good Santa Claus. 

And we all got such nice 
things.” 

Mrs. Goose hugged her big bag 
of presents. She was very sleepy, 
but very happy, too. The refresh- 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
Illustrated by the author 


ments had been delicious. She 
had eaten a lot of cookies and 
drunk three cups of hot cocoa. 
Now she was ready to go home. 

“Good-night,” she said. “And 
you’re welcome, all.” 

‘You mean ‘thank you, all’,” 
Mrs. Squirrel told her, taking her 
by the wing. “Come on, now.” 

“Good-night good-night-”’ 
called everyone, as they started 
out into the snowy, starry night. 


“My, this is heavy!” sighed Mrs. Goose 


Mrs. Squirrel was pulling her 
presents on a little sled; Mrs. 
Gvose was still hugging her big 
bag. 

“My, this is heavy,” she sighed. 
“And no wonder, for one of my 
presents was a big fruit cake. 
And Mr. Pig just stared at it! 
He sniffed, too. He even asked 
me ‘Just let me take that, will 
you?’ But I only held it out for 
him to stare at. It was the very 
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first present I got. I let him look 
at it a minute, then I popped it 
into the bag; for it was very 
plain that he wanted it.” 

“He got plenty of good things 
of his own,” Mrs. Squirrel said. 
“Well, here we are at your house. 
Good-night; I’ll see you in the 
morning.” 

“Good-morning,” 
Goose, yawning. 

“You mean good-night. 
never mind.” 

The next morning, Mrs. Squir- 
rel was making out her market 
list. She wrote ‘sugar, nuts;’ 
and then she was interrupted by 
a loud knock at the door. There 
was Mrs. Goose, looking very 
upset. 

“What do you think?” she 
cried. “My big bag of Christmas 
presents is gone! I put it just in- 
side the front door. And I guess 
I forgot to lock the door, for 
when I got up, the bag wasn’t 
there. My Christmas presents! 
Oh, my Christmas presents! 
They’re stolen!” 

“Nonsense,” snapped Mrs. 
Squirrel. “You probably just put 
the bag somewhere else, and for- 
got. That’s all.” 
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Mr. Pig stared at the cake 


“Oh, my Christmas presents!” 
Mrs. Goose kept on wailing. “And 
do you know what I think? You 
remember I told you that Mr. 
Pig stared at my fruit cake. I 
feel very sure that he came and 
took the bag. He didn’t stop to 
dig the fruit cake out of the bot- 
tom. He just hurried away with 
all of them! Oh, my Christmas 
presents !” 

“Don’t be more of a goose 
than you really are,” Mrs. Squir- 
rel told her. “I don’t believe for 
a minute that Mr. Pig took your 
presents, even though he did envy 
you that cake. Well now, I’ll go 
over to your house with you and 
we'll look around and see what 
is what.” 

“Oh, my Christmas presents!” 
shouted Mrs. Goose, very loud. 

“Stop saying that, and come 

on.” 
They dashed across the street. 
“See,” cried Mrs. Goose, point- 
ing to the floor beside the front 
door, “here is where the bag was 
—and ydéu can see for yourself 
that it is gone. It was all stuffed 
full-” 

But Mrs. Squirrel was scut- 
tling about, peeking into closets 


and under furniture. She dashed 
into the kitchen. Then she called 
out, “Come and look! There is 
your bag—hanging by the back 
door, in its usual place. And it 
is not stuffed full!” 

“Then Mr. Pig must have emp- 
tied it before he hung it up,” 
said Mrs. Goose, “and carried the 
presents away without it?” 

“NONSENSE! He couldn’t 
possibly go away with all those 
things, without the bag to hold 
them! It’s silly to think he took 
them, anyway.” 

“But they are not here. And 
it’s so suspicious—because he 
stared hard at the fruit cake— 
sniffed — and his eyes 
gleamed. Oh, my Christmas pres- 
ents!” 

“If you say that again I'll go 
right home,” Mrs. Squirrel. told 
her. “Tell me, what were your 
presents?” 

“Well, the bedroom slippers 
you gave me-” 

Mrs. Squirrel ran into the bed- 
room. “And here they are—right 
on the floor of the closet, where 
they should be,” she called back. 
“T thought so!” 

“And what else?” asked Mrs. 
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Squirrel. 
Mrs. Goose looked surprised. 
“A cookbook from Old Lady 

Owl—a new copper pan—an um- 

brella—some dish towels—a red 

head scarf—a box of candy—” 

Mrs. Squirrel was just flying 
around. “And here’s the pan on 
the shelf,’”’ she said, “and the um- 
brella is where it should be, in 
the hall—and the dish towels are 
in their drawer. The scarf is on 
your bureau; the candy and the 
cookbook up there over the ice- 
box. You must have put them all 
in their places yourself, before 
you went to bed. But you were 
so sleepy that you don’t remem- 
ber. So, it’s all settled. The mys- 
tery is cleared up.” 

But Mrs. Goose waved her 
wings. “Oh no it’s not,” she said. 
“You have forgotten about the 
most important thing of all. 
Where’s the fruit cake? That was 
what Mr. Pig wanted! That was 
what he took!” 


“It’s probably in the cakebox,” 
smiled Mrs. Squirrel. Yes, it was 
true she had overlooked it. She 
rushed to see. No, the cakebox 
was empty. 

“There, I told you,” cried Mrs. 
Goose, shaking her wing at her 
friend’s little brown nose. “That 
greedy pig must have taken it! 
Oh, my Christmas present! One 
of the best ones I had!” 


“Well, you put the other things. 


away in their right places,” said 
Mrs. Squirrel. “But the cake was 
way at the bottom of the bag— 
and by that time you were so 
sleepy that maybe you put it 
away in the wrong place. Or did 
you take it to bed with you, to 
nibble in the night?” 

She rushed, to look. No, the 
cake, wasn’t in the bed. Mrs. 
Squirrel looked in some other 
queer places. The oven; the 
broom closet. No cake. 

“There I told you he had taken 
it,” wailed Mrs. Goose. “Now, at 
last, you see I’m right!” 

Mrs. Squirrel was getting aw- 
fully tired of all this. She leaned 
up against the wall and shut her 
eyes. When she opened them 
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“TI don’t remember,” 


again they looked straight at the 
big bag, hanging up beside the 
kitchen door. She rushed over to 
it, and looked down in. “Here is 
your old fruit cake,” she said to 
Mrs. Goose, waving the bag. “See 
— it’s still there at the bottom. 
You just didn’t put it away.” 

Mrs. Goose came over and 
peered in. “I don’t remember put- 
ting anything away,” she said. 
“And I don’t remember forget- 
ting the fruit cake, either.” 

“Well, you forget better than 
you remember,” Mrs. Squirrel 
told her. “And what a big fuss 
you have made over nothing! Of 
course Mr. Pig didn’t take your 
things!” 

“Thank you for helping me,” 
Mrs. Goose remembered to say. 


said Mrs. Goose 


“Oh, my Christmas presents! My 
nice, nice—” 

But Mrs. Squirrel had shut 
the door by that time. She 
thought if she had to hear Mrs. 
Goose say “Oh, my Christmas 
presents!” again she would just 
blow up, or crack in two. “Well, 
anyway,” she thought, as she 
skittered home, “Mrs. Goose 
didn’t get into any trouble at the 
schoolhouse party. Christmas 
was lovely, just as it ought to 
be.” 

She went on making out her 
market list. “Sugar, nuts,’ she 
read. She wrote something, then 
laughed. “I’m almost as bad as 
Mrs. Goose,” she told herself, for 
she had written “Fruit Cake,” 
in great big letters. 
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Teddy 
Bear 


The True Story 
of a Favorite Toy 
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Do vou have a soft, cuddly 
teddy bear that you like to play nae uN EX 
with again and again? Or that 


you like to take to sleep with you 
when you go to bed? Your moth- 
er and father probably had teddy 
bears, too, and felt the same way 
about theirs. So perhaps you and 
your parents would like to read 
this story of how the little bear 
cub got its name. 

The first tiny teddy bear ap- 
peared in a newspaper cartoon 
many years ago. In that picture 
the man who was then the Presi- 
dent of the United States, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, is shown refusing 
to shoot the little bear which a 
boy is holding at the end of a 
rope. 

President Theodore Roosevelt 
had lived out West where he had 
learned to hunt. He loved every- 
thing about the out-of-doors but 
especially riding and hunting. He 
had been sickly as a little boy but 
living in the open made him well 
and strong. And his two years in 
the West left him with a love for 
riding and hunting that stayed 
with him all his life. He went on 
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big game hunting trips to Africa 
besides hunting in this country. 

Just before President Roose- 
velt appeared in the cartoon with 
the bear cub, he had been on an 
unsuccessful bear hunt in Missis- 
sippi. A newspaper story describ- 
ed him as refusing to shoot a 
small bear. That story gave the 
cartoonist, Clifford Berryman, the 
idea for the cute, cuddly bear 
which he drew. 

The little bear with the worried 
look on its tiny face appealed to 
everyone. He became a symbol, 
and whenever cartoons of Presi- 
dent “Teddy” Roosevelt and the 
bear appeared, people would say, 
“Look, here’s President Roosevelt 
and his little bear,” or ‘“Here’s 
Teddy’s bear again.” And finally, 
“Teddy’s bear” became “teddy 
bear.” 


Aw! 


The teddy bear was printed 
millions of times in various forms 
— in pictures, poetry, plays, etc. 
The pen drawing of the lovable 
little animal had not been patent- 
ed by its creator and so everyone 
had the right to reproduce it. It 
was even used as buttons and belt 
buckles. But it was as a toy that 
it became most famous. 

When toymakers saw how pop- 
ular the little bear had become, 
they fashioned a soft toy resemb- 
ling the original drawing. The 
new toy was an immediate suc- 
cess as children preferred it to 
their woolly lambs and other 
stuffed toys. The little, soft 
cuddly toy has remained popular 
for more than fifty years, and 
today the teddy bear is still a 
favorite toy with countless girls 
and boys. 
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Two Against The Blizzards 


Hicxu IN the Andes of Peru, 
the storm winds howled, and 
white flakes filled the air. But 
there were two wild folk who 
were well protected against the 
cold. 

Grandpa Chinchilla had the 
softest fur in the world. His pale 
gray fur was much softer than 
a rabbit’s. It looked almost silver. 
No hungry owl would have seen 
him when he crept out of his 
cave in the rocks, not if he held 
perfectly still against the silvery 
snow. This fine, thick fur kept 
him warm from the tip of his 


rabbity nose to the tip of his 
short tail. But even the Grand- 
father of the little colony of chin- 
chillas was less than a foot long. 
Now he listened, his big round 
ears alert, but he could hear no 
sound that frightened him. He 
was used to the howling of the 
wind in the dwarfed evergreens. 
It was getting dusk, time for 
everyone to wake up and come 
out to find something to eat. 
For awhile Grandpa Chinchilla 
watched from the top of a rock 
as three mothers and their little 
ones began to race around, the 
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babies tagging each other. For 
they had already had their milk 
— the way kittens do. Now was 
the time when it was safest for 
them to play, before the owls 
woke. For the hungry eagles had 
gone to their nests for the night. 

Grandpa Chinchilla stared 
through the darkness with his 
big round eyes. At last he drop- 
ped softly to his fore feet and 
began to feed on the grass the 
snow hadn’t covered. The rest 
did as he did. 


Grandpa Chinchilla watched and listened from the top of a rock 
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Old Man Vicuna was guarding his herd, high o nthe mountain side 


Most of the little mothers had 
three or four babies apiece. They 
had been born with their eyes 
open, and enough fur to keep 
them warm. 

Once, long ago, the Inca kings 
had been allowed to wear the 
wonderful fur of the chinchilla. 
But now the little colonies lived 
wild and free. 

The snow had stopped falling. 

Suddenly a hungry owl woke 
and called “Whoo-oo-o0o0!” 

Quick as thought, Grandpa 
Chinchilla raced for the home 
cave, and the others with him. 
The bird could not follow them 
there. They would wait awhile, 
till the owl had eaten. But before 
morning, before the hungry eagle 
went hunting on the mountain- 
side, they would all go out again 
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and feed and play. Then they 
would sleep all day. 

At the same time high on the 
mountain side, Old Man Vicuna 
was guarding his herd. In the 
warm rays of the morning sun he 
stood on a high rock chewing the 
cud. He was a cousin to the camel 
of the desert, and the llama that 
the Indians used on the pack- 
trails. Now he chewed the cud 
of grass he had swallowed and 
stored in an extra stomach till 
he had more time. It was a tasty 
grass the Indians called ichu. 
But Old Man Vicuna’s real rea- 
son for watching from his rock 
was because, as herd leader, he 
was ever on the lookout for 
danger. 

Once the shadow of a giant 
black condor with a red neck ruff 


moved across the meadow, but 
the condor is a scavenger bird and 
Vicuna was not afraid of him. 
Condor would pick up only the 


‘animals that had already lost 


their lives. — At least, that is 
what Old Man Vicuna hoped. He 
wouldn’t have trusted the great 
bird too far with the young of 
the herd. 


In the valleys on the mountain- 
side, there was good grass all the 
way from about 8,000 feet to 
15,000. Beyond that, though, the 
snow lay all the year around. 

It was cold. The vicunas kept 
warm only because they had the 
finest hair in the world. Thick and 
soft, it was lovelier even than the 
hair of their cousins the alpacas. 
It was far finer than the hair of 
the llamas that the Indians used 
for pack-animals on the high 
trails. 

Old Man Vicuna, though, was 
not nearly as large as the llamas. 
He was not three feet high, and 
the mothers of the herd and their 
little ones were quite small. 


Their tawny hair was so fine 
and soft that it kept them warm 
even in blizzard weather. But they 
had once been killed so that the 
Inca kings could wear it. 

As Old Man Vicuna led his little 
herd, sure-footed, down the moun- 
tainside, he heard a rattlesnake. It 
sounded lilke dry leaves rattling 
together. He stopped, whistled the 
danger signal, and sent the flock 
off the other way, then watched 
till the last little one had galloped 
to safety. But there were few 
rattlesnakes about, this high in 
the Andes. 


At last he came upon a field of 
wild barley. Um! How good it 
tasted. They could browse there all 
day, if no fox or wildcat came too 
near. They could fill their extra 
stomachs with grass and moss and 
barley, then when evening came 
they could tuck their legs under 
them and chew the cud in peace, 
Nor could the freezing winds of 
the mountain make them uncom- 
fortable, for their fine thick hair 
—softer than a human baby’s— 
would keep them warm. 
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THE BEAVER 


This big furry animal is called a beaver. He is 
Nature’s great dam builder. He is a gentle friendly 


creature, and lives in or near water. 


Nature has equipped the beaver with strong 
webbed hind feet, water-shedding fur, made so by 
the oil that comes from glands near the tail, and 
valves in his ears and nose, so that they may be 
closed whenever he dives into the water. All webbed- 


toed animals spend a great deal of their lives in the 


water. 


The beaver builds his home of sticks and mud 
in ponds which he creates by damming up a stream. 
This is called the “beaver lodge” and is surrounded 


by water. The top is dome shaped and inside he has 


Helen Strimple 


Fog 
imple” 


a warm, dry room built just above the water level. 
Underneath the water, he has two tunnel entrances 
leading to his living quarters. In this room he stores 


twigs and branches for winter food. 


The beaver’s teeth are very sharp so that he can 
gnaw rather large size trees and branches for build- 
ing his dam and home. He uses his front paws 
much like a hand to hold branches which he is 


gnawing. 


We have at last come to realize that this animal 
is extremely useful to us by building his dams 
which help control floods. So beavers should be al- 
lowed to live and work in peace and raise their 


families. 
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The Clearing Ground 
(From Page 1) 
tails. 
4. Monkeys eat peanuts. 
E. Enlarging the child’s vocabu- 
lary: 

All sorts of devices were 
flashed upon the scene to increase 
and enrich the child’s vocabulary. 
Perhaps a picture was flashed. 
The child might build up describ- 
ing words or make lists of things 
found. A poem might be flashed 
on the scene in which the chil- 
dren would find color words, 
sound words, action words, 
humorous words, etc. 

Other types of slides to im- 
prove the child’s vocabulary 
were: 

A. Use a better word: 

Tom ran down the hill. 
The rain came down. 
The leaves moved on the trees. 

B. Complete each sentence 
1. Snow sparkles like ——— 
2. The moon looks like i 
3. The summer breeze felt like 


4. The river was as smooth as 


C. Cross out the word 
that does not fit: 


1. cat dog cow girl 

2. blue green sheep white 

3. Mary color John Jean 

4. apple come grape 
D. Extend the lists of words: 

1. apple, pear, 

2; chair; table, 

3. sheep, cow ———__ 

4. blue, green, 

5. desk, map, — 


E. Find all words 
that mean the same: 


good kind 
little tiny 
happy cross 
big large 
pretty lovely 
smiling 
F. Phrasing: 


Sentences were written on the 
slides with vertical lines drawn 
to show where pauses should be 
made in the reading. Later, the 
same sentences were flashed 
without the vertical lines. Other 
sentences may be flashed and 
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children insert the vertical lines 
where the phrasing should come. 

1. The stars in the sky look 

like twinkling lanterns. 

2. The man on the wagon 

spoke to me. 

38. New England winters are 

long and cold. 
G. Syllabication and proper pro- 
nunciation of words: 

A list of various words were 
flashed. The children broke them 
up into syllables by drawing lines 
about them, then pronouncing 
them. 


communicate geography 
beautiful moccasin 
interesting opposite 


H. The development of reasoning, 
judgment and discrimination. 
Sample slides: 

Men of long ago needed 
some sort of home quite as 
we need our homes today. 
They needed a shelter to 
protect them from the wild 
animals of the forest. They 
needed protection, too, from 
the sun and from fierce 
storms. 

Which is the best title for 
this paragraph? Why? 
Eskimo Homes 

The Early Caves 

Why Men Needed Homes 
Brick Homes 

The country was sweltering 
hot. There was not even 
the suggestion of a breeze 
to relieve the humidity. The 
temperature for days rose 
to over one hundred 
degrees. 
clothing do you think is 
worn here? 

. Fur coats 

. Felt hats 

. Wool sweaters 

. White suits 

. Moccasins 

. Overcoats 

The Dutch Twins 

Sinopah 

In Wooden Shoeland 

Liang and Lo 

Moni the Goat Boy 

In Kimono Land 

Pappina 


aa rk 


Which type 


Heidi 

The Begging Bear 

The Norwegian Twins 

1. Find the names of 
stories about Switzer- 
land. Do you know other 
stories of Switzerland? 

2. Find the story of Hol- 
land. Can you tell about 
it? 

3. Find the name of the 
story about an Indian. 
Can you give us the 
names of other Indian 
stories? 

4. Find the title of what 
you think is the most 
interesting book. Why 
do you like it? 


One came away from this ex- 
perience with the feeling that 
Visual Education opens up tre- 
mendous possibilities, not only in 
Reading, but in Science, Lan- 
guage, Social Studies, Art as 
well; also, that the more nearly 


. the learning situation in- school 


resembles the actual situation in 
which the material or skill or 
knowledge is to be used outside 
of school, or in other experiences 
in school, the greater the prob- 
ability will be of an effective 
carry over from the practice 
situation. 


QUESTION: Could you give me 
the name of a simple book or 
books that emphasize the teach- 


ing of the consonants, blends, 
vowels? 


Answer: We are receiving 
numerous requests for this sort 
of thing which would lead us to 
believe that more emphasis is be- . 
ing put on the teaching of phon- 
etics. We would suggest the fol- 
lowing: #Building Word Power, 
Durrell-Sullivan, World Book. 
Improving Your Reading, Wilk- 
inson, Noble and Noble. #+Phon- 
ic-Skill Texts (a series), by Chas. 
Merrill. Fun in Wordland (a 
series) ,,Continental Press, Eliza- 
bethtown} ‘Pa.’ + Phonics We Use, 
(A, B, C, D) Lyons & Carnahan. 
We have checked those we have 


_found most helpful. 
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Books In Review 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


AMERICA, MY COUNTRY, by 
Brown Guadagnolo; Published by 
Houghton Mifflin; Price $2.88. 
America, My Country is one of 
the finest books of its kind for 
both boys and girls. From the 
opening chapter—What it means 
to be an American—to the Consti- 
tution, at the close of the book, 
the text is not only illuminating 
and inspiring, but of great ethical 
value. Every child’s loyalty and 
devotion to the United States is 


enhanced, enlarged,.and deepened 
from reading this fine contribu- 
tion. The text has been brought 
to date. There are challenging 
study questions for each chapter. 
BENNIE, THE BEAR, by Bea- 
trice and Ferrin Fraser; illus- 
trated by Roger Duvoisin; Pub- 
lished by Lee, Shepard & Co., 
Inc.; Price $2.50. 

Children who love bears (and 
which one doesn’t) will surely en- 
joy this charming and beguiling 
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Teaching Aids Department 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


Cut out the coupons and mail in one envelope to: 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD Coupon Service, Springfield 2, Mass. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 
East Washington Square 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Please send me 
“Modeling with Clay. 


Most Out of Crayons.” 


Please send me your free graded catalog of books for young people. 


WONDER PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Please send me your full color illustration sheet showing the four dif- 


ferent types of Wonder Horses — and including description. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
our wonderful full color instructive folder entitled 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Please send me your wonderful full color folder entitled “Getting the 
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bear family. Not only will they en- 
joy the bear characters but the 
very unique way of learning the 
names of the various string in- 
struments, their sizes and their 
sounds. The light-hearted line 
drawings of Roger Duvoisin, with 
bright splashes of red add much 
to the fun and enjoyment of this 
beautiful picture book story. 
TOBY AND DOLL, by Nancy 
Dingman Watson; illustrated by 
Aldren A. Watson; Published by 
Bobs-Merrill Co.; Price $2.75. 

A charming dog story, involv- 
ing Toby, the nine-year-old boy 
and Mike, his older brother, and 
Doll, the hound. The story is most 
wholesome and delights boys and 
girls with the close and happy re- 
lationships between Toby and the 
dog. They do everything together ; 
swim, walk, nap and snack. Then 
a letter comes ordering Mike into 
military service. How can Toby 
possibly keep the home together? 
THE LITTLE RED HOUSE, by 
Grace Skaar; illustrated by the 
author; Published by William R. 
Scott, Inc., New York; Price 
$2.00. 

A charming little book for little 
people interested in playing 
house and raising a family. This 
is the story of a man and his wife 
who built a house, kept a cow and 
chickens and raised a family, and 
lived most of the time very hap- 
pily. Its rhythm, easy vocabulary, 
repetition, make it a hard to beat 
early reader for the beginner. 


Our Community 
(From Page 35) 
which they have had a hand 
in building. 
Grandparents or parents may 
come to school to tell about 
earliest days in their commu- 
nity or perhaps what their 
community was like when they 
were boys and girls of this age 
or younger. 
5. Subject correlations 
A. Reading 
After the visits reading charts 
of what has been learned 
should be made as a class. 
Make it into as many chart 
(Turn to page 63) 
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Our Community 
_ (From Page 62) 
lessons as are necessary. Dup- 
_licate a copy of each day’s les- 
son for each child. 
B. Language arts 
Read poems and stories of 
early days. 
Show films and filmstrips of 
early days. 
Write letters or make personal 
inquiries for a visitor to come 
to speak to your room. 
Write thank you letters after 
the visit. 
Learn to spell necessary and 
interesting words encountered 
in this unit. 
Compose a news item for the 
local or school paper about this 
visit or unit. 
C. Social Living 
Discuss ways that we hope we 
can improve and help keep up 
what our community has done 
so far. 


D. Arithmetic 

Talk about the size of your 
community. 

List and count all the places 
of business in your community. 
Count all the houses in your 
block. 


E. Art 
Draw a mural of your town. 
Make a map of your communi- 
ty. 

6. Conclusion of Unit 
Combine all the stories into a 
booklet and make an attractive 
cover for it. If funds are avail- 
able take snapshots of the im- 
portant places of interest in 
the community and place these 
in your booklets. 


These booklets could be used 
as a display for Education 
Week, Book Week, Parent’s 
Day or put on a parent’s visit- 
in table. 

Later these booklets may be 
given to each child to take 
home, suggesting that he keep 
his book until he has grown up 
to be perhaps as old as his 
mother or daddy, then he can 
look back on it and see what 
things have happened since he 
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was in the first or second 
grade in this community. 


Christmas Ideas 
(From Page 7) 

The same may be said of gifts 
that the children make with their 
own little hands, particularly if 
their own little thoughts go into 
the effort. 

A group of fourth grade chil- 
dren in up-to-date school decided 
to make Cooky Cook Books for 
their mothers. Each fourth grad- 
er asked his mother for her fav- 
orite recipe for cookies. These 
were assembled and arranged and 
all duplicates discarded. The ccl- 
lection was mimeographed so 
each child had a copy. Where it 
is not possible to have the recipes 
mimeographed for the children, 
they may write them in their own 
best handwriting. Different 
shapes were chosen for the book. 
Shelly cut hers as a circle and 
fastened the pages and the red 
cover with a white ribbon. She 
decorated the covers, back and 
front to imitate a Christmas tree 
decorative bauble. Harold chose 
to cut his book in the shape of a 
bell and fastened it at the top with 
a red ribbon. He chose a blue 
cover and put decorations across 
the bottom of the bell. All sorts 
of shapes and motifs appeared in 
the class room. 


All sorts of booklets can be 
made and covered with attractive 
designs. Small paper pads may be 
used for the pages to make mem- 
orandums for telephone numbers, 
addresses, market lists, birth- 
days, etc. In this connection 
among the paper products should 
be mentioned a folder containing 
the best drawing by the child 
available. If no drawings or 
paintings have been put aside for 
this purpose the children may 
make new ones and they need not 
be about Christmas. A picture 
about six by nine is enclosed in 
a folder as a photographer places 
a photograph. The folder, how- 
ever, may be of some color suit- 
able for the picture. A white mat 
about an inch wide should sur- 
round the drawing with a slight 


edge of the colored paper extend- 
ing. This, no doubt, the recipient 
will stand on the mantel or on 
the piano, 

Cloth can be used to make such 
gifts as place mats, doilies, wall 
hangings, pot holders, and pen 
wipers. To be personal, individu- 
al and invaluable each gift must 
be decorated with the child’s own 
designs. Crayon on cloth can be 
made washable by ironing be- 
tween two pieces of paper. Such 
instructions may be neatly writ- 
ten, attractively folded and in- 
cluded in the gift package. 

A successful project of cloth 
was developed by one group of 
children. The products were 
aprons for Mother. The teacher 
secured inexpensive white cotton 
cloth and cut each 18 x 18 inch 
piece in the shape of an apron 
using pinking shears. A pocket 
of the child’s own pattern was 
cut in the same way. The pocket 
was pinned in place and the belt 
folded ready for sewing. Each 
child planned a border or single 
unit on paper with crayons. This 
was done easily for the picture 
could be seen through the cloth 
and the cloth was pinned over the 
pattern. 

Since the children were too 
small to do the sewing it was left 
to the mother to sew on the pocket 
and gather and sew the belt: This 
project can be varied if each child 
can bring from home suitable 
cloth, which may be pale colors 
of organdy or other attractive 
material. Little buttons or beads 
may be added to the crayon de- 
sign for novelty. 

Another product of cloth is the 
pin cushion. It is especially suit- 
able for creative work because a 
pin cushion can be any shape, to 
simulate some object, or not. It 
can be made of a great variety 
of materials and the ideas for 
decoration are limitless. One 
form which any adult who sews 
will appreciate is the small cush- 
ion on an elastic band which she 
wears on her hand while she sews. 
The little cushion can be in the 
shape of a flower or fruit of some 

(Turn to page 64) 


Ideas for Christmas 
(From page 63) 
abstract shape. The elastic band 
to which it is fastened may be 
black or white, or can be covered 
with a gathered ribbon. Small 
beads or ornamental buttons may 

further embellish the gift. 

Clay is used, too, for gifts. Ash 
trays, paper weights, and orna- 
mental figures can be molded and 
painted in an interesting way. If 
a jig saw is available objects can 
be cut out and painted but the 
shape of the object should be 
from the child’s own original 
drawing. 

Small boxes can be painted or 
covered with paper which has 
been decorated by the pupil. Such 
boxes may be for buttons, sewing 
things, or jewelry. 

Cylindrical boxes are adaptable 
for many uses. Each child brings 
a salt, cornmeal or oats box — 
not too large. He measures a 
piece of drawing paper to fit 
around the box and overlap one 
half inch. Placing the paper flat 
on his desk he composes an ab- 
stract design of lines, circles, or 
other combination of shapes, or 
he makes an all-over pattern by 
repeating some small unit. Per- 
haps he will wish to place a face 
near the top on one side and carry 
out the idea of some type of per- 
son such as a policeman or a 
clown. The paper is pasted on 
the box. A small hole is made 
near the top — in the mouth if 
there is a face. A ball of string 
is dropped into the box with the 
end of the string extending 
through the hole. The lid is put 
on and decorated to harmonize 
with the design on the sides. 

Gifts must be wrapped to make 
the package as attractive as pos- 
sible. The children can decorate 
the wrapping paper and make 
the gift doubly valuable to the 
person who receives it. The 
teacher marks off squares, lightly 
with pencil on drawing paper. 
The squares should be an inch 
and a half or two inches across. 
She asks the children to draw 
something connected with Christ- 
mas in the first square large 
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enough to fit the square. The 
symbol should be simple such as 
a bell, a star, a flower, a tree or a 
candle. If the children hesitate, 
not sure what to do, a few may 
volunteer to draw on the chalk- 
board the motif they have in 
mind. When all of the children 
see what is meant they proceed to 
choose a shape for the first 
square. It may be left in outline 
or colored with one or two colors. 

The children are then directed 
to choose another shape for the 
second square. These two shapes 
may be called, “number one” and 
“number two” and are alternated 
across the page. In the second 
row of squares the same motifs 
are used but “number one” is 
placed under “number two.” This 
is continued across the page. 
Only a few rows need to be com- 
pleted for this is the pattern to 
be used on the white tissue paper. 

The tissue paper should not be 
too large, not more than 9 x 12 
for small children. The paper is 
pinned over the pattern and the 
design is traced through. The 
pattern is moved when necessary. 
If the small shapes were simply 
drawn and colored the work of 
tracing is not tiresome. With a 
sheet of plain white tissue paper 
placed under the decorated paper 
when wrapping the gift, it can 
not help being attractive. 

Another idea is for the child to 
cut out a shape — or two shapes 
— and trace around them in each 
square of the pattern.. Then the 
shapes will all be the same size 
and this adds to the appearance. 
Most small motifs are best cut by 
folding the paper to get both 
sides exactly alike. This means 
much when drawing a bell, a 
candle or a tree. 

A wrapped gift, smartly tied, 
may be embellished with small 
ornaments at the bow. Such orna- 
ments may be of the same type 
as are made for the Christmas 
tree. 

When the room has been dec- 
orated and gifts wrapped the 
Christmas tree is brought into 
the classroom. Making the orna- 
ments adds to the enjoyment of 


trimming the tree. Since it is to 
be seen during the day, and not 
the evenings as the tree at home, 
the decorations do not depend 
upon colored lights. 

The angels could be the first to 
appear. Each child draws a small 
angel about four to six inches 
high and colors it, then cuts it 
out and colors the back. The 
wings are folded back and the 
angel hangs from a thread fast- 
ened to the back between the 
wings. 

Another idea is to draw and 
cut out the angel without wings, 
then make the wings to fasten 
on the back. The yellow and 
orange crayons to decorate the 
gown and the wings give a white 
and gold effect. Still another idea 
is to cut a circle about six inches 
across. Draw a line through the 
center and cut along this line to 
within an inch or two of the 
center. The upper half of the 
circle is slit to divide it into three 
parts. The head is drawn on the 
middle part with the wings on 
either side. The lower half of the 
circle is bent back to make a cone- 
shaped skirt. The circle angel ad- 
mits of much decoration and will 
whirl on the tree when hung on a 
thread. 

Bells can be made of all sorts 
of things. Fluted paper baking 
cups can be hung upside down 
on a thread. A bead or a button 
hung in the bell helps to keep it 
hanging straight. Paper drink- 
ing cups covered with aluminum 
foil are lovely bells. And so on 
and so on. Give the children a 
few ideas to prime them, and 
plenty of material and ideas will 
come gushing forth, more than 
can be used this year. 

Suggest to the children that 
they can make a tree for the 
birds. Trim a small bare tree 
with seeds formed into balls with 
suet. Birds like pecans, wheat, 
popcorn, corn, sunflower seeds. 
They will enjoy balls made of 
peanut butter and cornmeal. 5 
strings of cranberries and pop- 
corn will make the tree attractive. 
But again, leave it to the children 
to think of many more things. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


NOW 
U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


PAY YOU HIGHER INTEREST 


FASTER! 


If you’ve always bought U.S. Savings Bonds for their rock-ribbed safety, their guaranteed 


return, the way they make saving easier—you’ve got one more reason now! 


Every Serves E United States Savings Bond you've bought since February 1, 1957 pays you a 
new, higher interest—3%4% when held to maturity! It reaches maturity faster—in only 8 
years and 11 months. And redemption values are higher, too, especially in the earlier years. 


About your older Bonds? Easy. Just hold onto them. As you know, the rate of interest 
a Savings Bond pays increases with each year you own it, until maturity. Therefore, the 


best idea is to buy the new—and hold the old! 


The main thing about E Bonds, of course, is their complete safety. Principal and 
interest are fully guaranteed. They are loss-proof, fire-proof, theft-proof—because the 
Treasury will replace them without charge in case of mishap. Your Savings Bonds are as 


solid as a rock—backed by the full faith and credit of the United States. 


Maybe you already know about Savings Bonds—as one of the 40 million Americans who 
own them today, or as one of the other millions who have used Bond savings to help pay 
for new homes, cars, or college educations, or to make retirement financially easier. If so, 
this is familiar territory to you—you know there’s no better way to save. 


But if you’re new to the game, find out about Savings Bonds and what they can do for 
your future. Ask your banker, or check with your employer about the automatic Payroll -. 
Savings Plan that makes saving painless and easy. 


PART OF EVERY AMERICAN’S SAVINGS 
BELONGS IN U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in 
cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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TRU- MODEL CLAY 


Tru-Model Clay is NEW! You have long demanded 
a clay for classroom projects at all grade levels 
that is instantly pliable, colorful yet clean, 

and firm enough to hold a molded or carved form. 
Now, from its research laboratory, Milton Bradley 
proudly presents TRU-MODEL—<a clay that is : 
designed for easy use by primary school children, 
while retaining the professional quality needed 

in secondary schools, where craftsmanship 

is demanded. . . . Specify TRU-MODEL. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Springfield 2, Massachusetts 
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